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INTRODUCTION 


OON after King George and Queen Elizabeth completed their tour 
to this continent in June, 1939, I set about writing this book. 
It was to be a record of many incidents varying in their degree of impor- 
tance or triviality, which had gone to create that bond of understanding 
between Their Majesties and the people of Canada. This self-imposed 
assignment was about half done when the war broke out. This brought 
with it so many added responsibilities that several months more were 
needed to finish the work. 


This book is not to be regarded as a comprehensive account of the 
Royal Visit. Rather has it been written in an effort to portray Their 
Majesties in that atmosphere when they were to some extent liberated 
from the spectacular ceremonials attendant upon their presence among 
us, to tell something of the organization that lay back of the tour, of the 
personalities who had a great deal to do with it, and of the reactions of 
the Canadian people as they forced themselves in on my own conscious- 
ness. 


I am glad of this opportunity to express my deep gratitude to W. 
Rupert Davies, President of The Canadian Press, its member news- 
papers, its General Manager, J. A. McNeil and his predecessor, J. F. B. 
Livesay, for making it possible for me to accompany the King and Queen 
from London to Canada, across this Dominion and again back to London. 


In writing the book I have had much valuable co-operation from my 
former colleague, Lieut.-Col. W. W. Murray, M.C., and from Captain 
John Hundevad, Executive Editor of The Legionary. My warmest 
thanks are also extended to J. Harry Smith of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Walter S. Thompson and Ben Deacon of the Canadian National 
Railways, for their kind assistance. 


R.K.C. 


Ottawa, May, 1940 
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FOREWORD 


War clouds lowered over Europe when George and Elizabeth came 
to the King’s Dominion of Canada, and from ocean unto ocean his 
loyal subjects with full hearts bade them welcome. 


George and Elizabeth went among the people and mingled with the 
multitudes, and a deep understanding was born between the Sovereign 
and his subjects that, whatever befell, they would travel along to- 
gether; and Canadians pondered over this and fervently said: 
“Surely our Empire is the hope of all the world”. 


Day by day tidings of these things went back to ancient London and 
brought joy to the heart of the realm as it grimly awaited an un- 
certain tomorrow; and they who abode close to the danger gave thanks 
unto God for what had come to pass. 


To the uttermost ramparts of the King’s domains the glad word had 
been carried, and men and women everywhere rejoiced because a new 
world had acclaimed an ancient throne, a young monarch and his wife. 


So all the King’s subjects in every land were of one mind, and the people 
cheered George and Elizabeth because of the things they had done. 
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THE CANADIAN SCENE — 1939 


OR nearly three-quarters of a century the Dominion and provincial 
governments of Canada have lived together about as agreeably as 
might by expected of any robust, talkative, growing family. Against 
outsiders they present a united front, when national interests are affected; 
among themselves they bicker and bluster and poke out their tongues at 
one another. Human nature being what it is, and Canadians in partic- 
ular being what they are, they would no doubt have quarreled under 
any kind of constitution. That being accepted—or even rejected, it 
doesn’t matter which—we should not be too severe in our criticism of 
either the British North America Act of 1867, or the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Privy Council which interpreted it. All things 
considered, the former is a mighty fine document and the latter no 
doubt a great institution. 


As a national constitution, the British North America Act worked 
well when it was first passed. It distributed legislative jurisdiction 
between the Dominion and the provinces, but it was not long before 
quarrels started, with the provinces claiming this and that jurisdiction 
and the Dominion denying it. 

So year after year the disputants would sally forth to London Town 
to lay their disputes at the foot of the throne, thatis the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Imperial Privy Council. The law lords ruled this and the 
law lords ruled that, and it all cost plenty of money, some say millions 
of dollars, and it is the same set of tax payers who have had to foot the 
bill whichever way the decisions have gone. 

The squabbles became more and more rugged as the years went by. 
It looked as if we were all set for the biggest family row since Con- 
federation as 1938 wore on its bickering way. 


AND THE PEOPLE CHEERED 


The Dominion was claiming it could not provide all that the people 
were demanding in social assistance unless it had more legislative 
authority. The provinces seemed to be taking the position that all 
borderline questions of jurisdiction should be settled by the simple 
formula that any governmental activity that increased the public revenue 
be the responsibility of the provinces and any activity that was a drain 
on the treasury should be surrendered to the Dominion. 


The common people could not understand — they wanted this 
done and they wanted that done and they did not care whether the 
Dominion or the provinces did these things. It was rather bewildering 
that they should have to finance a fight when they did not care who 
won and put up with delays till it was over. 


None of this is intended as criticism of the governments involved. 
The situation was the inevitable outcome of events as they developed 
under the constitution. It proved that to regain unity within a nation 
there must be something more than a written constitution, judicial 
decisions, and party governments. 


And that was the situation when on Saturday night, October 8, 
1938, Canada was electrified with a simple announcement issued from 
Balmoral Castle in Scotland. It was this: 


“The King and Queen have graciously consented to accept 
the suggestion of the Prime Minister of Canda that they should 
visit Canada next year. Their Majesties hope to arrive early in 
the summer and to spend about three weeks in the Dominion.” 


Electrified was the word. The announcement struck the country 
with a force and effect that left the people joyous beyond compare. 
When time has provided a proper perspective in which to weigh the 
accomplishments of Mr. Mackenzie King, it should not be overlooked 
that it was he who suggested to Their Majesties that they undertake 
the visit. 


Canadians felt that the King would reunite them. They often had 
been asked by foreigners why they neededa king. Wasn't the monarchy 
old-fashioned and over-costly? Of course, the British Empire could not 
elect a president as does the United States. India’s millions, for ex- 
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ample, would outvote the rest of us. But couldn't the British Com- 
monwealth function in much the same manner as the League of Nations 
either used to function or was pleasantly expected to function, by 
representatives of the various states electing a head? Perhaps the 
League of Nations’ failure has provided the real answer to that, a devasta- 
ting one. Canadians were even more than ever convinced how splendid 
a thing it was to be subjects of King George at this time. 


Deep in the hearts of men and women born to the British tradition, 
regardless of original national afhliations of race and religion, is the 
unshakable conviction that the British Empire is something wherein are 
preserved most of the elements that make living worthwhile. 

To concentrate those elements in an institution which will express 
them in all their wholesomeness and simplicity, yet reveal them in their 
dignity and nobility, Britons have continued the institution of the 
monarchy. The Throne is the rallying point when the Empire is 
threatened, the steadying influence when dissensions becloud our domes- 
tic affairs. And Canada in 1939 stood sadly in need of that influence. 

The prospect of the Royal visit was sufficient to disclose how shallow 
are the divisions among Canadians in their domestic squabbles. The 
bickering and the fault-finding, the threatening and the blustering were 
shelved. Dominion and provinces prepared for a welcome that would 
show to the world that Canada stood four square for the throne. They 
far exceeded their fondest hopes. 

When the tumult of the Royal visit had subsided, following demons- 
trations across Canada of affection never surpassed anywhere, the King 
and Queen once more were approaching the United Kingdom. I 
had the honour of bidding Their Majesties goodbye. I told them how 
much I believed that visit would mean to Canada. The King agreed 
that no more opportune time could have been chosen for the tour. 
The Queen, her blue eyes filled with sincerity, said: “We do hope that 
our visit will bring lasting good to Canada”. How permanent was the 
unifying influence of the Royal visit never can be measured accurately 
because War followed. The great issues at stake in that conflict 
would have united us without the visit of George and Elizabeth, but 
because of it Canadians have gone into the war with a keener apprecia- 
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tion of what this fight means to each of us, a deeper conviction of the 
value of the heritage we must preserve. 


* OK Xx 


Canada figuratively took off its coat and begin to get ready to wel- 
come the King and Queen. The Prime Minister requested Lord 
Tweedsmuir, then Governor-General, to express to Their Majesties the 
nation’s joy over the Balmoral announcement. 

Many misgivings were heard that this comparatively young country 
would fall down on the pageantry. We might be able to do a pretty 
resourceful job when it came to mining or farming, in fact every manner 
of nation building, but receiving the monarch was out of our line. It 
was bound to be a crude welcome, some people said, compared with 
what older lands could do. 

I had heard the same sceptical observations before the Imperial 
Economic Conference held in Ottawa in 1932. Canada then had had no 
experience in such a big undertaking. But when it was all over 
delegates from every part of the Empire agreed it was one of the most 
perfectly organized conferences they had ever attended. 

Mr. Mackenzie King headed the cabinet committee which laid 
down the general policies that were to govern the visit. An inter- 
departmental committee was named to put these into effect. 

During those early months of 1939 I never tired of admiring the 
confident manner in which that great machine which we call the Civil 
Service moved in on the new, unprecedented task that had been thrust 
upon it. 

The organization of all state functions is primarily the responsibility 
of the Secretary of State’s Department. It may be opening Parliament, 
issuing coronation medals, conducting a state funeral, or celebrating 
Canada’s jubilee. It may be the visit of the King and Queen. 

So the obvious selection for the head of the Inter-departmental 
committee was Dr. E. H. Coleman, Under-Secretary of State. His 
job was to co-ordinate the activities not only of all the Dominion govern- 
ment departments, but as well the activities of the provincial and muni- 
cipal administrations. He went about from one end of Canada to the 
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other during those winter weeks, spending several days in each pro- 
vincial capital laying the groundwork on which the Royal itinerary would 
be built. 

Associated with him as secretary of the committee was Dr. H. L. 
Keenleyside, one of the bright minds from the External Affairs Depart- 
ment, and behind those two men moved the senior officials of all depart- 
ments of government which would have a part in the welcome. 

Dr. O. D. Skelton, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
was on the committee. His department is headed by the Prime Minister, 
so that he was the link not only between the committee and the Prime 
Minister, but also between the committee and Canada House, and 
the Hon. Vincent Massey in London. 

A. S. Redfern (afterwards Sir Shuldham) as secretary to the Gover- 
nor-General was liaison officer for Government House. 

The Finance Department played a big part in the preparations. Dr. 
W..C. Clark, Deputy Finance Minister, and Watson Sellar, Comptroller 
of the Treasury, held the purse strings, and many a mayor felt aggrieved 
when he was not able to have troops moved into his town because of 
the expense it would incur. But I do not think the tour suffered 
because of these economies. 

The Department of Transport was responsible for the Royal train 
and all other transportation facilities, with Deputy Minister V. I. 
Smart and Commander C. P. Edwards, chief of the Air Services, co- 
operating. 

Trade and Commerce brought to the committee the skill and expe- 
rience of its deputy head, Major J. G. Parmelee, who for a score of 
years, along with L. D. Wilgress, has been organizing trade services in 
the four corners of the world. It also brought to the committee all the 
facilities of its motion picture bureau, of which more later. 

Commissioner $. T. Wood, head of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, was on the committee. Others were J. B. Hunter, Deputy 
Minister of Public Works, Major-General L. R. LaFléche and Major- 
General H. H. Matthews from the Defence Department, Brigadier- 
General Edouard deB. Panet, W. H. Measures and J. F. Delaute. 
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Behind the senior officials were hundreds of other civil servants work- 
ing at an increasing tempo as the organization went into action. It was 
a grand machine. 

The eagerness with which provincial governments and provincial 
civil servants joined in the work did much to ensure success, and every 
city and town came forward with guarantees of co-operation. Thus, by 
all pulling together in towns and cities and in the capitals, preparations 
moved along. A few months later they again were found working in 
unison when Canada went into the war. 


* KK 


One afternoon in March of 1939, while busy in the Press Gallery, 
for the House of Commons was in session, I received a telephone call 
that the Prime Minister wished to see me. Wondering what he could 
be wanting I made my way to his secluded offices behind the chamber. 


He told me there would be two newspapermen accompanying Their 
Majesties on the ship from Britain to Canada. One would report the 
trip for the Canadian and United States newspapers, the other would 
cover the papers of the Homeland and those of the rest of the world. 


“My colleagues and I have chosen you to be the Canadian news- 
paperman on this trip’, Mr. Mackenzie King told me. “I hope you 
will accept, because not only would the Government be well satisfied, 
but Buckingham Palace has also recommended you.” 


When I had recovered from my surprise I begged a few days to get 
in touch with J. F. B. Livesay, then General Manager of The Canadian 
Press, to see whether he would let me go. I realized I had been selected 
because of my more than 10 years’ experience as Ottawa parliamentary 
superintendent of The Canadian Press, rather than because I had any 
peculiar abilities for the task. 

I was acceptable to Buckingham Palace because my two friends 
there, Alan Lascelles (later Sir Alan) and George F. Steward, had put 
in good words for me. I had known Mr. Lascelles as secretary to the 
Governor-General in Ottawa, and now he was acting secretary to 
King George. Mr. Steward is Press Liaison Officer at No. 10 Downing 
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Street, the residence of the British Prime Minister, and had been seconded 
to be Chief Press Liaison Officer on His Majesty’s staff during the tour. 


Mr. Livesay gave his permission to undertake the assignment, which 
was to take me four times across the Atlantic and twice across Canada. 
So with a song in my heart I told Mr. Mackenzie King I was able to 
accept and I sailed from Saint John in the Canadian Pacific liner Mont- 
calm on April 21st. 


* * * 


Early arrangements had been completed to convey the King and 
Queen in the battle cruiser Repulse, and for several weeks that ship had 
been undergoing a process of refitting a Devonport. But Europe was in 
the throes of the international crisis attendant upon the invasion of 
Czecho‘Slovakia by Germany. So menacing did the situation look that 
there were some in Canada who had resigned themselves to the possibi- 
lity of Their Majesties not embarking on their visit to the Dominion 
at all. 


I had not been many days out in the Montcalm when the steamship’s 
daily news report carried the announcement that the Admiralty con- 
sidered it unwise to detach the Repulse from the Home Fleet for the 
time being. Other arrangements for the King and Queen held good; 
but they would travel to Canada in the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s liner, Empress of Australia. 


Disappointed? Yes, a little. I’d been coaching myself on deport- 
ment, on how to get around in a warship without incurring too pro- 
fund a contempt on the part of its personnel. 

“Be sure to salute the quarter-deck when you goon board,” a naval 
officer had informed me before I left Ottawa. That particular piece of 
ritual involves looking towards the stern and tilting the hat. 


I didn’t climb aboard a warship until I boarded H.M.C:S. Ottawa 
at Vancouver some weeks later. It slipped my mind to salute the 
quarter-deck; but I suddenly remembered. Turning, I solemnly and 
with great dignity doffed my cap, when a chap following bumped into 
me and I almost went overboard. So I never did properly salute the 
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quarter-deck. The ship, however, took no offense: it behaved splendidly 
on the voyage across to Victoria. 


As it turned out, the shift from the Repulse to a liner was a blessing 
in disguise for me. I’m not much ofa sailor. In the days that were to 
come I would gaze at the Repulse following in the wake of the Empress 
of Australia. When I saw the huge, grey warship wallowing and 
plunging in the heavy sea I decided that my proper place was anywhere 
but on board that fighting machine. 


Life aboard a liner follows an easy routine. It varied little during 
the eastbound crossing. The Montcalm slipped quietly into South- 
ampton early on a Sunday morning. When I descended from my berth 
we were already tied up, with the giant Queen Mary a stone’s throw 
away. 

War had been remote from the Montcalm, but here in England that 
remoteness vanished. Here the Motherland was quietly, grimly 
preparing for the worst. The people were hoping, praying for peace; 
but they were unafraid, confident, and readying themselves. 


“A wonderful sight,” I commented to an Englishman as the train 
rushed through the lush green fields of the Hampshire countryside on 
its way to London. 


“Yes, a wonderful country,” he answered. “A country worth 
fighting for.” 

They all thought that. At the tea tables in London conversation 
inevitably turned to the plans for evacuating women and children to 
the country in the event of hostilities. Everyone seemed to have an 
assignment of some sort, whether with the Territorials or the Air Raid 
Precautions. And most of them were getting a big kick out of it all. 
The English may, as it has been said, take their pleasures sadly, but they 
manage to invest the dramatic elements of modern life with an uncon- 
querable cheerfulness. 

This was England, with so many things to think about it could not 
afford to concentrate entirely on the departure of the King and Queen, 
history-making though the occasion was. But the people I met, when 
they found out I was a Canadian and not an American as they had 
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concluded from my speech, asked eager questions about the approaching 
trip. 

Everyone seemed so sincerely anxious that everything would go 
well with the young couple when they crossed the sea. “I do hope”, 
a hostess told me as she poured tea, “that you Canadians will like the 
King and Queen as much as we do. You must be really thrilled to be 
going over in the ship with them.” 

I said I was and confided to her that my haphazard Canadian talk 
would stick out like a spot on a shirt front among all the perfectly 
chosen Mayfair English that would surround Their Majesties in the 
Empress of Australia where I would be the only Canadian. 

“It’s not your accent, it’s the queer expressions you use, she 
replied. ‘But are you certain the tour will be a success?” 

‘Yes,’ I expanded, “Canadians are getting ready to go to town in 
their welcome of Their Majesties”. 

This caused her to knit her brows as she asked, “but will not the 
cities welcome them also?’ I never before realized it was so difficult 
to explain what “going to town” meant. 

London, a hustling, bustling metropolis, was reinforced by one more 
hustling, bustling unit in my own person, for there was a tremendous 
amount for me to do, and not a great deal of time left wherein to do it. 

My first duty was to present myself at Canada House to the High 
Commissioner, Mr. Vincent Massey. I had an absorbing “‘visit’’ with 
Mr. L. B. Pearson, known to all Ottawa newspapermen as “Mike,” 
who is Mr. Massey’s right bower. Then I must call at Buckingham 
Palace to make sure the Empress of Australia wouldn't pull out of 
Southampton without me. 

The Open Sesame which threw the portals of the Royal residence 
wide was the magic phrase: “I’ve an appointment with Mr. Lascelles.” 
Now Sir Alan F. Lascelles, private secretary to His Majesty, he had 
served in Ottawa in a similar capacity with the Earl of Bessborough. 

Edwin Johnson, London superintendent of The Canadian Press, 
and I made the journey together. The guardsman on duty, magnifi- 
cent in his get-up — scarlet tunic with gold facings, blue trousers, and 
the whole colour scheme triumphantly rounded off with his black 
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bearskin cap — ignored us entirely. But the policeman at the gate 
stopped us; so also did the King’s Marshalman at the door. But once 
they’d been assured we were to see Mr. Lascelles, we were treated like 
potentates. An escort conducted us through the winding corridors 
of the palace to the unpretentious office of His Majesty's private 
secretary. 


Buckingham Palace would be a marvellous building to get lost in; 
but an attendant not only accompanies you to where you want to go: 
he waits until your business is finished, then escorts you back. This 
is an acceptable convenience, quite unknown on the American continent 
where, once you're admitted to a building, it’s assumed you know your 
way out again, and often don’t. I’ve been lost in enough of them to 
know. 


I'd promised myself to run to earth one or two of London's news- 
paper mysteries. The intriguing expressions “A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said’; “It was declared in official circles”; “It was announced on 
high authority”, have always figured extensively in the cable news. 
It interested me to know if there really was such a thing as a Foreign 
Office spokesman, if the high authority was substantially more influential 
than the elevator man, if the official circles meant more thanan inter- 
change among newspapermen ata cocktail bar. Ifoundout. Actually 
British Foreign Office officials do meet the newspapermen who cover 
that beat, every day at noon. It’s trouble enough getting tickets for 
the conference, but Jack Sanderson of the London Bureau of The Cana- 
dian Press wangled one for me. 

In company with many foreign correspondents — Russian, French, 
American — as well as British journalists (newspapermen in England 
are journalists’) I invaded that quiet, unimposing structure that 
looks out on Whitehall. I'd looked forward to this, having on occasion 
attended the conferences in Washington which Mr. Cordell Hull, the 
American Secretary of State, holds. I wanted to compare the two. 

The Whitehall gathering is less formal than that at Washington, 
probably because the Foreign Secretary in London does not attend in 
person. The interview is carried on by an assistant. If a question 
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is put to which he has no answer, he either just doesn’t reply or he tele- 
phones a confrére and gets the information. 


There was only one big story that day: Maxim Litvinoff had lost his 
job as Foreign Minister in Russia. Of course, everybody wanted to 
know all about it, the why and the wherefor. But that was the one 
question on which the Foreign Office man had nothing to say and he 
told us so before we had a chance to ask him. So, the London and the 
Washington conferences add up to about the same — they don’t tell 
you anything they don’t want to tell. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Neville Chamberlain took just twenty 
minutes to describe the new conscription bill. I heard him, and mar- 
velled. Why do Parliamentarians take so long to get stuff out of their 
system in Ottawa, while in Westminster they clip it off short? I 
figured that the way the members at Westminster are packed together, 
with no desks to lounge on, may have something to do with it. The 
man addressing the House looks straight into the eyes of his listeners 
and can see how bored they are. In Ottawa the victims are too far 
away. | 

Experienced Westminster Press Gallery reporters disagreed with 
me. They recalled that in the days of Gladstone and Disraeli, despite 
crowded houses, speeches often lasted for many hours. Even 
Lloyd George was wont to occupy half a day on a budget speech. 
However, the vogue for long-windedness petered out at the end of the 
horse and buggy days in England. Will time work the same process 
in Canada? There is always that hope. 

With a million cares on its stout old shoulders, war-menaced London 
put them all aside. The King and Queen were leaving London — not 
only London, but the British Isles—for nearly seven weeks. True, 
they were merely travelling from one part of their home to another, but 
London is the essence of the Empire. 

The Lords and the Commons approved unanimously a resolution 
that ‘tan humble Address be presented to His Majesty, conveying to 
His Majesty on the occasion of his departure for Canada and the United 
States an assurance of the loyal affection of this House, and the deep 
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interest with which it will follow the progress of His Majesty and Her 
Majesty the Queen during their absence from the country.” 

Five Chancellors of State were appointed to perform the functions 
of the Monarch during the King’s absence. And so, with the trans- 
ference of Their Majesties to the Empress of Australia and the appoint- 
ment of this Royal Commission to carry out the King’s duties, the stage 
was all set for the crossing of the Atlantic. 

It was a tremendous ovation the King and Queen received when 
they drove through London to Waterloo Station for that stirring send- 
off. London was seized with the importance of the tour; but not until 
the news began to pour back to the metropolitan newspapers of the 
reception Their Majesties were being accorded in Canada did Londoners 
really begin to appreciate what an epoch-making tour it was. I have 
been told that at first they were inclined to frown on the intimate way 
in which Canadians were taking the King and Queen to their hearts. 
They thought, perhaps, that this was being a bit too familiar. But 
later they caught the full significance of this new relationship between 
the Sovereign and his subjects, and they went “all out” in expressing 
their joy in the soul-stirring panorama that was unrolling itself across 
the Atlantic. 
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UST suppose I should get tied up in the traffic between London and 
Portsmouth due to the passage of the Royal train, after having come 
all the way to England for the purpose of attaching myself to the Royal 
party! My imagination embarked on all kinds of excursions like that. 
As the sailing date approached, the more active and the less entertaining 
those excursions became. I decided to take no chances. 


The day before Their Majesties were scheduled to sail I pulled out 
of London and travelled to Portsmouth. There I spent the night with 
Gordon Young, a Londoner from Reuter’s who had been chosen as the 
representative of the United Kingdom newspapers on the tour. He 
proved a wonderful companion during the weeks we were together, 
a journalist of great experience in many parts of the world. 


Portsmouth is Portsmouth and nothing else. You can scent the 
naval might of Great Britain in the very air you breathe. Naval 
barracks, warships, sailors — and football players. It was a particularly 
exultant Portsmouth I struck early in May, a city filled with great and 
inspiring events. On one Saturday its soccer team had carried off the 
English Cup; the next Saturday the King and Queen were to sail from 
there on a history-making voyage. Portsmouth was divided on which 
episode was the more important. 


As an introduction to a personal incident, let me retrace my steps 
to London fora moment. In and around Westminster I had noted, not 
without some awe, that the men arrayed themselves in sombre black 
and white. They were extraordinarily consistent on that point. There 
were no red neckties, no purple ones and no green ones — just black, 
white and grey. Before I left Ottawa my wife had advised me that 
my grey suit, with a maroon hairline, needed a spot of colour, needed 
a bright-hued necktie to enliven it. She bought me one of deep maroon, 
with white dots. I wore it in London. I wore it when I left 
London. I was not going to forsake my Canadian ways. 
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The maroon necktie comes in later in the story. Still in London, 
I was advised that the London Bureau of The Canadian Press would 
cover the departure of the Royal party at Portsmouth, that my own 
duties would not begin until I was out at sea, in the Empress of Australia. 
I reasoned that since I was not to be part of the show there could be no 
sense in my wearing formal dress on the day of the sailing. 


So, back in Portsmouth, I busied myself early looking after my 
baggage, strolling round the city and finally returning to the ship, to 
my stateroom on “B” Deck. It was here that the first promptings of 
uneasiness began to bother me. Even if I wasn’t any part of Ports- 
mouth’s send-off, my blue shirt and maroon tie did stand out like a 
bump on a log. I decided to change to less gaudy attire as soon as I 
I had witnessed the departure ceremonies from an inconspicuous spot 
on the promenade deck. ‘(I would have changed there and then, but 
I was afraid I might miss something.) 


The spectacle was wonderful. The great docks were thronged 
with enormous crowds, what seemed like myriads of flags waved and 
fluttered everywhere, the cheers swelled continuously and died away 
only to swell up again. The ships in the harbour were dressed with 
flags and bunting. Guards from the Naval Barracks kept the loyal and 
enthusiastic throngs back along the jetty, where the great Empress, 
glistening white, now no longer a liner but for the purposes of this trip 
a Royal yacht, awaited her Royal guests. 


The King and Queen, with the Princess Elizabeth and the Princess 
Margaret, descended from the train at the other side of the town. 
The train continued to the jetty, bringing Queen Mary and the other 
members of the Royal Family. The stately Queen Mother was greeted 
with an ovation that demonstrated how warmly she retains the 
affections of the British people. They came aboard the Empress. 

The wave of cheering heralding the progress of Their Majesties 
through the town came nearer. They were on the jetty, the Guard of 
Honour presented arms, the crowds roared their enthusiasm from docks 
and rooftops. Soon Their Majesties and the Princesses walked slowly 
up the scarlet-adorned gangway. 
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“O Canada”, “The Maple Leaf Forever”, “Auld Lang Syne” —it 
was Canada’s Day in Portsmouth. How the bands played, how the 
crowds cheered! No Canadian could witness this scene and, contem- 
plating its significance to Canada, remain unmoved. 

At last we were in the same ship as the King and Queen. There 
were also the two little Princesses, the Queen Mother, the Princess 
Royal and the Earl of Harewood, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Kent. I determined to wander back to 
my stateroom to make myself familiar with the ship so that I wouldn't 
be breaking into the wrong places at the wrong time. The enormous 
liner seemed deserted. 

Intent on the lavish furnishings of the Empress I walked slowly 
down the stairway. Suddenly, I found myself making straight for the 
Royal Family at the foot of the stairs. They were engaged in their 
farewells. It was too late to change course, too late to back up. I 
did the next best thing by sliding round the bottom of a companion-way 
and standing close against the wall. 

W. G. Horton, official photographer for the tour, a member of the 
photographic staff of The Times, was taking a flashlight snap. As luck 
would have it, the first bulb burst. The King laughed. Princess 
Margaret said she couldn’t see after it; but the Queen directed a 
reassuring smile at the photographer. The next shot worked. Horton, 
a really great photographer, tried a third for good measure; then the 
goodbyes continued. 

The Queen Mother kissed Queen Elizabeth affectionately on both 
cheeks, then her son, the King, likewise. So did the Princess Royal. 
_ The two ladies-in-waiting to Her Majesty were brought into the group. 
The Royal brothers shook hands and the Duchesses kissed the Queen. 


Their Majesties then took leave of the Princesses. It was just the 
kind of leave-taking that any other affectionate father and mother would 
bestow on two daughters from whom they were to be separated for 
several weeks. The Queen Mother gave Princess Margaret a final hug. 
The children descended the liner’s elevator with their grandmother and 
relatives, and the King and Queen stood alone, with their suite, on 
the “A” Deck square. 
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I turned to leave, as unostentatiously as possible. 

‘Oh, Carnegie, there you are!” 

It was Mr. Lascelles. 

“You've never been presented to Their Majesties?” 

I replied in a modest negative. 

He took my arm and presented me — maroon tie, blue shirt and 
everything. Then he presented Gordon Young. Well, that was that. 
Nothing could be done about it then. I still think it was a nice tie — 
for some occasions! 

My own assignment had now begun. I strolled back to the pro- 
menade deck and watched the King and Queen come to the rail, saw 
them wave to the crowds as the liner slowly left the jetty, watched the 
thousands that lined the shore, saw the great excursion steamers 
thronged with passengers and glistening in the bright sunshine of the 
mid-afternoon. They kept abeam of the Empress. 

The light cruisers Southampton and Glasgow led the way down the 
Solent. When the Empress passed the great Repulse, that mighty 
warship moved ponderously in her wake. She looked for all the 
world like a colossal channel catfish, with the muzzles of her huge guns 
pointing towards us. 

The King and Queen repaired to their cabins and the Royal squadron 
headed along the English Channel, into the afternoon sun. The Isle 
of Wight appeared, and far in the distance could be seen the approaching 
lines of the Home Fleet. Led by the great battleships Nelson and 
Rodney were two rows of cruisers and destroyers, and the aircraft 
carrier Ark Royal. It looked more like a floating dry-dock than a ship. 
The mighty fleet hove to and waited .. . Ye Mariners of England! 

Their Majesties had reappeared and were now on the bridge. 
On the promenade deck, a deck steward fussed around the chairs. 


He drew near to the rail and gazed at the great fleet. 

“I’m proud, sir, that they belong to us and don’t belong to anyone 
else,” he said with a tear inhis voice. There was considerable substance 
to his pride. He might also have added his unspoken feeling that it 
was extremely fortunate this should be so, particularly in this day and 
generation. 
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Flying the flag of the Lord High Admiral, the Royal Standard and 
the White Ensign, the Empress passed between the lines. On the 
bridge was our King, our Sailor King, with his beautiful wife at his side. 
And these all were the King’s ships. 

The lines wheeled. Once more they passed the Empress, then they 
hove to. Thecapital ships had bands from whose instruments streamed 
the National Anthem. Buglers on the smaller vessels sounded a Royal 
Salute. The sailors “dressed ship” and cheered Their Majesties, after 
which the reverberations of 21-gun salutes thundered across the waters, 
taken up by each ship in turn. Overhead roared squadron after squadron 
of airplanes. Thus did our fellow-Britons overseas bid bon voyage 
to the King and Queen. 

Gathering speed, the Empress throbbed her way down the Channel. 
The Home Fleet stayed behind, keeping watch and ward over his 
United Kingdom while the King wasaway. Ass the liner drove through 
the waves into the westering sun, the fleet, diminishing gradually in 
the distance, disappeared over the horizon. 

Their Majesties stood a long time on the bridge. They held earnest 
conversation with Admiral Sir Dudley North, who was in command of 
the Royal squadron — the Empress of Australia, Repulse, South- 
ampton and Glasgow — and with CaptainA. R. Meikle, master of 
the Empress. 


The sun was shooting long fingers of light atop the waves when Their 
Majesties returned to the promenade deck. They walked close together 
and alone as they circled the ship. They conversed quietly, earnestly. 
One could not but reflect upon the burdening weight of responsibility 
the peoples of the British Empire had imposed on this young, wholesome, 
serious‘minded couple. And now a new duty, something without 
precedent in the centuries old history of the Empire, had been assumed. 
Was it of this the King and Queen were talking? 

Daylight faded, and twilight marched swiftly along to meet the 
night. Still conversing, Their Majesties continued to pace round the 
deck. Brilliant lights punctured the blackness as the Empress became 
illuminated. Then the King and the Queen, yielding to the chill air, 
went inside. It was Saturday night. 
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‘Most heartily we beseech Thee with Thy favour to behold 
our Most Gracious Sovereign Lord, King George.— 

“We humbly beseech Thee to bless our Gracious Queen, 
Elizabeth.” 

The prayers are intoned every Sunday, ascending to Heaven from 
cathedrals whose architectural grandeur has out-lasted the centuries, 
from chapels and churches throughout the globe, from ships sailing the 
seven seas beneath the Union Jack. 

On Sunday, May 7th, King George and Queen Elizabeth walked 
into the lounge of the Empress of Australia and joined in worship. 
They listened to Captain Meikle reading these same prayers. It was 
a typical divine service at sea, presided over by the ship’s master and the 
Chief Purser, Mr. D. F. Armour. 

“Preserve us from the dangers of the sea —’? No thought then of the 
icebergs and the fog which were to retard the passage of the ship and 
completely upset the time schedule that had been arranged with such 
care and thought. 

‘And from the violence of the enemy —’’A Europe in turmoil was 
falling farther astern, a continent disturbed by racial passions which 
had in the recent past threatened to blaze forth into war. 

“That we may be safeguarded unto our Most Gracious Sovereign 
Lord and King, George VI, and his Dominions, and security for such as 
pass on the seas upon their lawful occasions.” 

The King’s dominions were still at peace in spite of the swirling 
maelstrom of hate. The ship bearing the King and Queen was pointed 
to one whose people strove only to cultivate the arts of peace. In that 
they differed not one whit from the King’s subjects throughout the 
Empire, not one whit from the King himeelf. 

The hymns sung at divine service were selected by the Queen. 
At each of the three services at sea in the Australia and later in the 
Britain, Her Majesty chose her favourite hymns. 

The King, dressed in a blue lounge suit, and the Queen, ina salmon- 
pink costume with brown fur and grey suede shoes, walked about the 
decks after the service. I was able to observe the leisuerly manner and 
the dignity with which the King walked. Many times thereafter, with 
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the eyes of thousands upon him as he moved about Canada, I watched 
him. The walk was always the same, unhurried, casual, something 
suggesting that “effortless ease’ whereof someone has written, providing 
the people with an opportunity to see him without betraying any 
consciousness of the fact that he was the cynosure of all eyes. 

Their Majesties left no doubt from the first morning that friendliness 
was to be the watchword of the voyage and of the whole trip. The 
King and Queen, and every member of the Royal entourage, were 
friendly to everyone. Seeing a new face, someone she had not met 
earlier in the day, the Queen inevitably would walk over to the new- 
comer. A warm handshake, a smiling question as to how the trip was 
being enjoyed, sometimes an extended and animated conversation — 
Her Majesty was interested in everybody. 

The gallantry and chivalry with which the King surrounded the 
Queen were marked not only every day at sea, but throughout the tour 
in Canada, the United States and Newfoundland. There was the 
routine lifeboat drill after divine service. Their Majesties lined up 
like the other passengers when the siren sounded. The King scrutinized 
the manner in which the Queen’s life belt was adjusted. Himself a 
sailor, and trained in the fashion and discipline of the Royal Navy, His 
Majesty quickly saw that the Queen’s efforts would not pass muster. 


‘This is the way you do it,” said the King, as he adjusted the straps 
and tightened them. 

“Now, I think they will pass you,” he added. They laughed 
heartily. His Majesty's adjustment passed inspection. 

There was no question of the King being a good sailor. So also is 
the Queen. They revelled in the roll and plunge of the Empress, which 
was sufficiently marked to keep others of the party in their staterooms on 
Sunday and Monday. By Tuesday, the wind was almost a gale. 

This was the day when the Repulse quit the escort to return home. 
It was a fascinating sight in mid-ocean, one in which Their Majesties 
took tremendous interest. Particularly were they engrossed at the 
dropping of the mail. 

A cask, filled with letters, was dropped overboard from the Empress. 
In the heavy seas then running one wondered how that small, bobbing 
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thing could be picked up. The liner herself was pitching and rolling 
high, wide and fancy; but that was nothing compared with how the 
mighty Repulse was performing. 

Naval officers assured me that things weren't quite so bad on a 
cruiser as they looked from a bigger ship. I hope not, for the sake of 
the ratings in the Repulse. The whole forepart of the battleship would 
plunge under the waves, then her quarter-deck would disappear. Up 
she would come, with the water foaming down her sides in a white 
cataract. 


But the crew of the Repulse took their stations and manned ship. 
They cheered Their Majesties. The band played the National Anthem, 
then broke into, “Here’s a health unto His Majesty.” Throughout this 
the King and Queen stood at the rail of the Empress, the King taking 
the salute. 


The battleship looked like an elephant trying to catch a grasshopper 
as it manoeuvred to pick up the cask. The little “bobbing cork’’ was 
recovered, however, and the signal was flashed that this was so. There- 
upon the mighty mass turned away. Leaving a swirling white wake 
that boiled far astern, the Repulse headed for England. Soon she was 
only a speck on the horizon. Then she passed out of sight. 


The King and Queen continued pacing the deck, even as the gale 
increased. Word came from the bridge that a 60-mile an hour wind 
was blowing. That's a gale in any ocean. But Their Majesties were 
not the least disturbed. They were fascinated by the towering waves. 

The wind eventually flattened intoa calm. Then came the fog and 
ice. The fog came first — wet, piercing, chill. It swirled and blanketed 
the Empress. After daysit lifted and — what is it that Coleridge has 
his Ancient Mariner say? 

“The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around; 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound.” 

Even if Coleridge had never been trapped in pack ice, he had the 
right idea. In the few minutes during which the curtain was drawn 
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aside some of us were at the rail; and there were the bergs and the 
growlers, in a flat sea. 

The Queen came along. Her Majesty wore a blue-grey woollen 
coat, with a hood like a parka over her head. She was thrilled with the 
spectacle. It was just like being on an Arctic expedition, she ventured. 
Had I ever seen icebergs before? 

I informed Her Majesty that two years ago I had journeyed in the 
S.S. Nascopie on her annual cruise into the eastern Arctic Archipelago. 
The ship had made her customary trip to the posts of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the Hudson’s Bay Company, far beyond the Arctic 
Circle. 

An American newswriter once wrote, “Give the Queen a crowd, and 
she mows em down.” In any case, it isa fact that once Her Majesty 
has been given a lead she is away with a barrage of questions. 

What did I tell her? Well, for one thing I had learned on that 
Nascopie trip that three Mounted Policemen were never stationed at 
one post if it were isolated in the Arctic. Usually there were two, 
sometimes four — never three. 

That aroused Her Majesty’s interest. Why was that so? I could 
only repeat what I myself had been told. It was that two, according 
to the teachings of experience, would get along in perfect friendliness. 
When, however, three got together, the triangle led to mischief. One 
would always get the notion that the other two were “ganging up” on 
him. 7 

Her Majesty nodded sympathetically. 

“That is just an understanding of human nature,” she commented. 
“That is the important thing — to understand humanity. One hears 
a great deal about how this and that problem should be solved, when 
all that is needed is to study human nature.” 


There’s a lot in that, quite a lot. Almost seven weeks later Her 
Majesty's words recurred to me when the tour was over and the King 
and Queen were being welcomed back to London. At the Guildhall 
luncheon the King said: 
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“Even in this age of machines and mass production, the strength of | 


human feeling is still the most potent of all forces affecting world affairs.” 
He quoted Goldwyn Smith: “Over all the world is humanity.” 


Does it matter whether it was the King’s influence on the Queen, 
or the Queen’s influence on the King? What really matters is the com- 
munity of outlook of this Royal couple —one expressing it amid the 
ice that groaned and swished and drifted around us in the North Atlan- 
tic, the other amid the hallowed surroundings of the ancient Guildhall. 
The truths each expressed are as old as ice and Guildhall, as old as 
humanity itself. 

The strong personality of the King impressed us all. His was the 
final word. Always his decisions were prompted by a deep concern 
to be of service to his subjects; and he did not spare himself. Frequently 
I was with the members of the Royal suite when some plan would come 
up for discussion. Without exception it would end — “Well, we shall 
talk it over with His Majesty and hear what he says.”” 

As the ocean trip drew near to a close I felt the impression might 
spread in Canada that Their Majesties would be landing at Quebec 
fatigued from the strain of the long delay among the ice packs. In 
point of fact, Surgeon-Captain H. White, the King’s physician, told me 
that except for the unfortunate alterations it caused in the arrangements 
and the necessary curtailment of the schedule in Canada, the delay was 
all to the good. It gave the King an opportunity for rest that would 
have been impossible anywhere else. I suggested that Captain White 
give me an interview along these lines. 

“I shall have to talk it over with Their Majesties,” he replied, as 
he seemed to agree with me. 

Later, however, he said the King and Queen thought that the very 
fact of their physician having seen fit to give me an interview about their 
health might give grounds more for anxiety than assurance. Thus it is 
that every day and all the time, they must weigh the interests of their 
subjects in everything they say and do. 

Almost every night during the trip across the Atlantic Their 
Majesties had dinner in a private dining-room on the promenade deck 
with their suite and, usually, two other guests. They sat at one long 
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table, His Majesty seated in the centre on one side, and the two ladies 
in-waiting flanking him. Directly opposite was the Queen, with the 
two guests on either side. 

As soon as dinner started, Her Majesty would engage one of the 
guests in conversation and continue until half the dinner was over, 
while one of the members of the entourage would make the other guest 
feel at home. When the half-way point was reached, the Queen 
would turn to the other guest while the first one would be looked after 
by his neighbour. This was an excellent arrangement, certainly pre- 
ferable to the Queen attempting to carry on two conversations with 
both guests at the same time. 

The King joined frequently in the conversations across the table and 
chatted with members of his staff seated near him. The informality 
of it all made the guests feel at home. 


The guest was invited by a modest, handwritten note on a card 
bearing the Royal Crest from Lieutenant-Colonel Piers Legh, Equerry- 
in-Waiting. My invitation, which I found in my stateroom on May 
10th, read: 

Mr. Carnegie: — 


Their Majesties would be pleased if you would dine with 
them tonight. . 
Short coat and black tie. 8:25 in the lounge. 

It was signed by Col. Legh. 

Throughout the tour Piers Legh seemed to manage everything just 
right. For 17 years he had been Equerry to the Prince of Wales and 
filled that position on several Empire tours. He met the guests in the 
lounge and an easy conversation followed with members of the staff 
before the King and Queen entered. 

The other Equerry-in-Waiting was Commander Conolly Abel- 
Smith, R.N. We had at least a name in common in that his wife was 
a Carnegie, of the family of the Earl of Southesk. He told me much 
that I had never known about the history of the Carnegies. When a 
few months later the aircraft carrier Courageous was torpedoed, Com- 
mander Abel-Smith was among those rescued. 
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The Earl of Eldon, Lord-in-Waiting to the King, was to make many 
friends in Canada. This tall and handsome gentleman was ready to 
discuss anything from the hotels of Washington to fishing in many parts 
of the world. 


The Earl of Airlie, Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, is head of the 
“Bonnie House o’Airlie”. Happy and carefree at times, intensely 
serious at times, I can still see him taking his daily dozen on the top 
deck. A man with a stately figure such as his had good reason to 
preserve it. Frequently, during the tour, his name was suggested as a 
likely Governor-General of Canada. Perhaps some time it may come 
to pass. The two ladies-in-waiting, Lady Nunburnholme and Lady 
Katharine Seymour, came into the lounge with the Queen. 


Lady Nunburnholme, daughter of the Marquess of Bath, tall, stately, 
was frequently referred to in Canadian papers as the most beautiful 
woman in England. “I shouldn’t fight with any one over calling me 
that, should I?” she laughingly said to me one day on the deck, and I 
was inclined to agree both with her remark and with the papers. She 
has an 11-year old son and two daughters. 


Lady Katherine Seymour, youngest daughter of the Duke of Aber- 
corn, has a winning smile and never seemed to tire of talking about 
Canada. Her voice and her diction were charming. She also has one 
son and two daughters. 


Reference already has been made to Mr. Lascelles, Mr. Steward, 
and Admiral Sir Dudley North. The Admiral’s flag officer was Lt.- 
Commander Peter Dawney. Mr. Lascelles’ assistant was Captain 
Michael Adeane, who has many friends in Ottawa where for two years 
he was A.D.C. to the Governor-General. 

The two medical officers were Surgeon-Captain H. White and 
Surgeon-Captain Joseph A. Maxwell, both naval men. 

So this was the party that nightly dined with Their Majesties 
together with the special guests. The menu the night I had the honour 
to dine with Their Majesties follows: Consommé Double Juanita; 
Rouget Sauté Epicurienne; Supréme de Pintade Maryland; Carre de 
Veau Réti; Epinards au Jus; Carottes Vichy; Pommes Noisette; Moussé 
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a l’Ananas; Petits fours; Savoury-Crépes Neluskis; Corbeille de Fruits; 
Dem1i-Tasse. 

The menus for luncheon and dinner each day were presented to the 
Queen at breakfast by the chef. The Queen made her choice and the 
lists were returned to the kitchen. 

Frank Severgnini, chef of the Australia, told me he thought the 
King and Queen ate just the right quantities of food and the right 
varieties. “Most people on a ship eat too much,” he said. “I would 
much rather cook for the King and Queen than for many passengers 
I have known.”” Six generations of Frank’s family have run the same 
restaurant in Milan, Italy. He worked in restaurants in Paris, Monte 
Carlo and London before he went to sea 30 years ago. 

The ship’s orchestra played during the dinner and, at the conclusion, 
the entire party went down to the main dining-room to join the rest 
of the ship’s company in watching a motion picture show. After- 
wards the party returned to the lounge and, bidding us goodnight, the 
King and Queen withdrew. 
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WVHEN on Tuesday, May 16th, the great white liner was pushing 

up the St. Lawrence and nearing Quebec—not quite so fresh 
and glistening as when she left Portsmouth ten days before, and with 
many a spot on her hull where the ice had chipped off the paint —the King 
sent a message to Sir Edward W. Beatty, President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, owners of the Empress: — 


“The highest praise is due to the Captain of the Empress of 
Australia, who did his utmost to get us here on Monday, but in 
the execution of his duty (I as a sailor can appreciate this fact) 
made the safety of his ship his first consideration. We shall say 
goodbye to the Empress of Australia with regret and with gratitude.” 


This must have cheered the heart of that grand sailor, Captain 
Meikle, master of the Empress. 

In the United Kingdom, and in Canada, vigorous criticisms had been 
directed at the ship’s master, and more particularly at the Admiralty, 
for having exposed the liner, with the Sovereign and the Queen on board, 
to the dangers of the ice track in the North Atlantic. The experienced 
and weather-beaten Meikle had felt those criticisms keenly. 

But the Sailor King did not criticise — he understood. During the 
three daysanda half the ship was in the ice-field Captain Meikle scarcely 
left the bridge. Every day the King would go to him, telling him not to 
be worried over the delay. He talked the situation over with the 
master, sympathetically. 

“The King talks our language,” Captain Meikle told me when I 
came on the bridge a few minutes after His Majesty had made one 
of his visits. 

Admiral Sir Dudley North was actually in command of the Roya 
squadron. He and Lieut.Commander Peter Dawnay, his flag officer, 
both travelled in the Empress, with a staff from the Royal Navy whose 
job was to signal Sir Dudley’s orders to the warships. 
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These signals went on almost continuously — by wireless, by 
flags, and by powerful electric flashlights which sent the messages 
through the night. 

Once out in the Atlantic, Southampton and Glasgow ranged on 
either side of the Australia’s stern. The Repulse trailed behind until 
she left us. In naval language this is called “keeping station.” In 
order that the warships should keep in exactly the same station in rela- 
tion to the liner, any change in speed and any change in direction had 
to be signalled so that all the vessels might conform. 


One of the few restrictions imposed on the newspapermen on board 
the Empress was that we were not to give the position of the squadron. 
Undoubtedly the reason was that shipping would have altered course 
so as to pass in sight of the Royal Yacht. 

Captain Meikle was therefore quite ready to show me the route 
he planned to take. 

“Iam going right along here,” he said, drawing his finger along a route 
that had been plotted on the huge chart on the bridge. It was, he 
explained, the route he had taken on another occasion when he had 
carried members of the Royal Family across the Atlantic at about the 
same time of the year. 

At all times when talking to me during the trip, Captain Meikle 
took full responsibility for the route he was taking. It was, therefore, 
quite surprising when, on reaching land, I learned that the Admiralty 
was being chided for the delay. 

The Duchess of York had left Liverpool on the Friday afternoon; 
the Empress of Australia sailed from Portsmouth on the Saturday 
afternoon, both bound for the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Since the Empress 
came through the English Channel, she would be 360 miles farther 
south than the Duchess when the liners breasted the Atlantic on the 
Sunday. 

Captain C. Richardson was master of the Duchess. There was 
something romantic about these two famous captains, Meikle and 
Richardson, whose lives have had so much in common, being the two 
to co-operate in the battle against fog and ice. This was particularly 
so since the Empress carried Their Majesties, with the whole world 
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following the progress of the liner, while the Duchess was running 
practically bow on bow. The cruising speed of each ship was between 
17 and 18 knots. | 

Both ships’ masters belong to that rapidly disappearing race of 
mariners who began “‘in sail.”” In 1902 “Archie” Meikle went to sea 
apprenticed in the four-masted barque, Falls of Halladale. Richardson 
was mate. These two men have come a long way since then, Meikle 
serving during the last war in H.M.S. Glory, H.M.S.Swift, and finally 
H.MSS. Repulse. He joined the C.P.R. in 1912, and has commanded 
several ships of that line since. 


The North Atlantic is divided into imaginary lanes from Europe 
to America. These begin with “A”, which cuts as far south as 39.30 
north latitude, below the ice-track. It is the most southerly route 
taken in a run between English Channel ports and New York and 
Canadian ports. Ranging from this northwards are “B”’, “C”, “D", 
he oan (el be lastiie the lane which runs from the North 
of Ireland into the Strait of Belle Isle. Westbound ships keep to the 
north of a lane; eastbound to the south. 

The Duchess of York started-on ““F” lane, and the Empress of Aus- 
tralia on “D”. The reason for the Duchess holding so far north, 
Captain Richardson weeks after told me, was that another ship which 
had left for the Gulf of St. Lawrence four days earlier had made 
surprisingly good progress, better, in fact, than the ice patrol reports 
would have led the navigator to expect. It was, of course, too early 
for either the Duchess or the Empress to use the Belle Isle route. 

Sir Dudley North had wisely urged the advisability of moving up 
the date of the King’s departure from May 8th to May 6th because of 
the uncertainty of the North Atlantic passage in the Spring. For the 
first few days the Empress steamed steadily along at 1714 knots. She 
was compelled to slacken down to 14 knots during the gale on the Tuesday, 
but that did not last long. All on board were confident that we would 
make the Gulf of St. Lawrence well ahead of schedule. 

When the Empress and the Duchess hit the fog and ice-field the 
Empress still was about 100 miles south of her companion, yet the 
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Duchess made better progress than did the Empress. This was one 
of the fortunes of the sea, just the way the ice-fields opened up. 

Of course, the Empress could have followed “A” track and missed 
the ice altogether. It would have meant hundreds of miles longer to 
go so far south. Capt. Meikle, evidently, decided with the informa- 
tion from the ice patrol that this was not necessary. Then he en- 
countered the fog, and the ice-floes drifted down upon him. 

I do not think he got into the ice because of any Admiralty orders 
or, as has been suggested, to give Their Majesties a thrill. It often 
happens that a ship will drift in one direction while icebergs, much 
deeper in the water, will drift in an opposite direction in the same sea. 

At 7 o'clock on the Thursday morning, the fog settled over us. It 
was so dense that we could not see the Glasgow and Southampton 
following astern. For 20 hours we scarcely moved at all. When 
dead-still the Empress sounded two blasts of the whistle every two 
minutes. If any headway was possible, one blast would sound. At 
this everybody would brighten up, but cheerfulness would give way 
to depression again when the double blast once more screamed through 
the enveloping blanket. 

The warships used their sirens with the same monotonous regularity. 
So the musical accompaniment to that part of the trip was the whistle 
overhead and the moan of the sirens. 

Early on the Friday morning the fog lifted for a short time. Its 
brief dissipation revealed the squadron in the midst of icebergs and 
growlers. The liner started ahead while the visibility was good; but 
again we became completely shrouded; again the Empress stopped. The 
sea was so still that the wash of the water against the ice could be heard, 
while the icebergs threw back the echo of siren and whistle. 

In the afternoon the fog again dispersed. We proceeded at five 
knots, weaving our way past those jagged hills of ice. The situation 
disclosed how justified Captain Meikle had been in keeping the ship 
dead-still. The King, an ardent motion picture photographer, took 
many shots. The Queen was intensely interested in these, and also 
in listening to His Majesty’s explanations of the difference between 
icebergs and growlers. 
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But soon the Empress again became a prisoner of the elements’ 
We stopped, and stayed motionless all through the Friday night. On 
the Saturday morning, when matters improved, we sighted the father,’ 
of all the icebergs. About a quarter of a mile straight ahead was a 
white mass which Her Majesty's dresser said reminded her of Windsor 
Castle. It was a monster. The Empress reversed her engines, then 
went round it. The other side of the berg was no more attractive, for 
down came the curtain once more. And so the day wore on into 
Sunday. 


Word was wirelessed that the Duchess of York had been able to 
penetrate the ice-barrier after a 14-hours’ delay and was now off at 
full speed. This seemed encouraging for a moment. Captain Meikle 
turned the bow of the Empress north to follow the Duchess, but in a 
short while we came into pack ice. He decided not to venture it, and 
again the liner came about, moving south slowly through great fields 
of pack ice that scoured along the side of the ship. 

The cruisers followed dutifully in our wake. 

In mid-afternoon, Sunday, we cleared the ice and said goodbye also 
to the fog. The Empress picked up speed and soon we were bowling 
along at 1814 knots, sometimes 19. We had made only 172 miles in 
three and a half days. 

Throughout that period Captain Meikle scarcely left the bridge. 
Now exhausted physically, and greatly depressed, he went to bed. 
The King understood thoroughly, understood both the exhaustion and 
the depression; and he was the soul of sympathy. His Majesty's 
reaction to Captain Meikle’s handling of his ship was reflected in the 
honour he conferred on him. Captain Meikle was made a Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order. 

The King and Queen made the best possible use of the situation. 
They dealt personally with the flood of wireless messages that poured 
in, volumes of official communications in code, messages of good wishes 
from vessels ali across the Atlantic. Every one was answered. Col- 
lectively, ‘“Sparks’’ was the hero of the voyage. The term embraces 
that splendid group of men under Chief Wireless Operator J. Butler. 
Contributing to their work were the press messages which increased 
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in volume as the necessity developed to reiterate assurances to the 
British people that, in spite of the hazards of ice and fog, all was well 
with their Sovereigns. 

Here one must hark back to the Friday. This was the second 
anniversary of Their Majesties’ coronation. As if to ensure proper 
recognition of the occasion, the fog had lifted. The accompanying 
cruisers emerged and fired a Royal Salute. Two years before, the 
King and Queen had been seated amid all the glorious pageantry in 
Westminster Abbey; that second anniversary saw them wrapped in 
deck-rugs against the penetrating chill, stationary among the icefields of 
the North Atlantic. But they were cheerful, smiling. 

At night their routine was to attend the cinema. They saw to it 
that all members of the crew not actually on duty had an opportunity 
also to be present. 

At first both the King and Queen were interested in the ice. How- 
ever, as Her Majesty remarked, “One ice-floe is pretty much like another.” 
There is no gainsaying that. The interest waned as the days went by. 

But one purpose served was that Their Majesties devoted a great 
deal of this enforced leisure to brushing up on Canada. They saw 
motion pictures of life in the Dominion, and they read many books on 
the country. 


* * 


“It affords me great pleasure on entering Canadian waters 

to be greeted by my Canadian Navy. I thank you for the welcome 

you have given me, and I congratulate you warmly on the fine 

appearance of your ships.” 

This message from King George VI was wirelessed from the Empress 
of Australia on May 15th at 5.20 p.m., as, for the first time in history, 
the ruler of the British Empire rode in Canadian waters. 

Two destroyers, H.M.C.S. Skeena and H.M.CS. Saguenay, met 
the Royal squadron as it passed out of the waters of Newfoundland into 
the waters of Canada. This was off Cape Ray, at the south-western 
tip of the island. 


AND THE PEOPLE CHEERED 


Canada received the King and Queen in glorious sunshine, a warm 
contrast to the cheerless days of enveloping fog. Dressed with flags, 
the ships’ companies aligned along the decks, the destroyers churned 
at high speed up to the liner. They swept past, and three deep- 
throated cheers rose for the King and Queen. Standing on the bridge 
of the Empress, Their Majesties listened with smiles of gratification to 
the welcome of the Canadian bluejackets, across the 200 yards of water. 
The Canadian ships passed in column on the starboard. The signal 
was run up from the liner: “Skeena and Saguenay join Royal escort.” 

In response, the destroyers attached themselves. Passing the 
cruisers Southampton and Glasgow, stationed respectively off the port 
and starboard stern of the liner, the Canadian ships wheeled outward 
and, at 24 knots, hurried back to take their stations, the Skeena off the 
liner’s port bow and the Saguenay similarly to the starboard. Thus 
they led the escort up the Gulf until darkness set in, when they dropped 
behind until morning. 


But let us begin Monday over again. 

After many days of fog and ice, what is there more delightful than 
to emerge into a sea whose rippling waves are kissed by sunshine, to 
walk along decks dry and warm? A friendly Gulf and a friendly breeze 
welcomed the King at the portals of his Dominion of Canada. Early in 
the morning the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon hove into sight, so 
that the first landfall in North America was the last remaining possession 
on this half of the continent of Old France. 

Aboard the Empress of Australia spirits rose high. The very air 
was instinct with the anticipation of the historic events that now lay 
in the near future. The King and Queen were on deck most of the day. 
They watched the Southampton and Glasgow catapult seaplanes from 
their decks. The machines soared high in the air and, returning, their 
observers brought back word that a clear course lay ahead. 

Their Majesties sat in the centre of a circle of members of their suite, 
the press representatives and ship’s officers, chatting and laughing over 
the difficulties that had now been surmounted. These were now part 
of the history of the voyage, something that had its place in the past. 
Canadian resourcefulness would adjust matters so that the Royal 
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schedule would be disrupted as little as possible. Of that everyone 
was confident. The King and Queen joined in the general happiness of 
the occasion. 

The Earl of Eldon and the Earl of Airlie led in the laughter and 
jokes. Mr. Lascelles felt the relief which the end of the uncertainty 
brought particularly to him. 

The liner was now making full speed towards Canada. Press 
messages to both continents poured out from the Empress. George F. 
Steward, the chief press liaison officer, passed on our despatches. But, 
a newspaperman of world-wide experience, Mr. Steward adopted the 
attitude more of a city editor than a censor. He was himself a greatly 
appreciated source of news. 

For us — the newspapermen — the days of “sweet-do-nothing” 
were ended. The duty confronted us of despatching stories every 
hour. It was a case of waylaying Mr. Steward everywhere and at 
all times —now on the promenade deck, now in his stateroom, even at 
dinner. The news couldn’t wait and, although to disturb him for 
the sake of obtaining his sanction to a story while dining with the Royal 
party sounds like a high crime and misdemeanour, this was done. It 
just had to be done. For the last few days of the voyage he might 
as well have been on the City Desk of a daily newspaper. 


The King got a Jot of fun out of our pursuit of George, especially 
on the Monday. I had just got one of my stories approved and was high- 
tailing for the wireless room when round a corner strolled His Majesty. 

“Well, well!” The King smiled. “What’s all this scurrying for?” 

He took the copy out of my hand. He had done so several times 
before during the voyage. The King read the story carefully, then 
handed it back with a laugh. 

“T don’t think there is any harm in that,” he pronounced. 

The story was not preceded by the phrase “By Royal Approval”, 
but it ought to have been, shouldn't it? 

So that was the happy mood on board the Empress as the liner 
ploughed against the current of the Gulf. It was a joyful, infectious 
sort of day. The sun went down and night came on. The King and 
Queen attended a “movie”. In the morning we had passed the cliffs 
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of Gaspé, the ship keeping close to the south shore. A panorama of 
spring beauty unrolled before our eyes. The high escarpment just 
beyond the shoreline, the little farmhouses, the deep green of the fields 
merging into the deeper greens of the forests beyond presented a picture 
of abiding charm. 

The day had opened with a 21-gun salute from the cruiser South- 
ampton. Rear-Admiral Edward Collins, whose flag flew on that 
warship, had been promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral and the salute 
to the King was for that reason. 

Their Majesties sat on deck, observing the unrolling of hill and 
valley, of isolated hamlets and clustering towns. This was the Queen’s 
first visit to Canada, and she was engrossed in the Canadian scene. 

And so the Empress steamed up to Father Point, then hove to. 
The little Jalobert, which for many years has done duty as pilot boat at 
this unpretentious port, was crowded with people. Standing at the 
rail Their Majesties heard the first of those continuous cheers of acclaim 
which punctuated their entire journey through Canada and back. In 
the succeeding weeks these were to swell in volume as Canadians vied 
with each other in demonstrations of affection and loyalty for the King 
and Queen. 

It was a procession of triumph up the mighty St. Lawrence. As 
night drew on, the liner charted a course closer to the north shore. 
Every merchantman, every freighter and tug passing down the channel 
had their salute for the Monarch. From both shores the bright reflec- 
tion of bonfires reddened the night sky, and myriad lights twinkled 
on the banks. From the southwestern tip of Newfoundland to Quebec 
is 551 miles. Surely no country has a more impressive gateway! 

This was the last night the King and Queen spent in the Empress 
of Australia. Pleasing little ceremonies were performed. Captain 
Meikle was honoured; many members of the crew were presented with 
little gifts. The Queen enjoined the recipients not to stow them away 
as keepsakes, but to use them. 


Well before midnight, with the entire foreshore below Quebec 
City brilliantly illuminated with the glare of automobile headlights, 
the Empress cast anchor off the Island of Orleans. Save for the little 
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stretch from here to Wolfe’s Cove, the voyage was over — a voyage 
that had not been devoid of anxieties, that had been brimful of fascina- 
tion, that had seen magnificent pageantry quickly merge into great 
simplicity, that had focussed the attention of the whole world. 


In front of the King and Queen lay a long and exacting period, a 
program in which every scheduled minute represented a spectacle. 
But even contemplation of that did not subdue within Her Majesty 
those endearing qualities which have surrounded the Royal hearth with 
the simple virtues of home. It was characteristic that her thoughts 
should be for her children. The Queen made last-minute arrangements 
for J. Voce Moore, C.P.R. representative aboard the Empress, to take 
back to Buckingham Palace some dolls bought by members of the crew 
for the Princess Elizabeth and the Princess Margaret. Her Majesty 
was most specific as to details. It was thoroughly in keeping with her 
motherly care that next day, as she was about to leave the ship, on that 
historic occasion when for the first time the Sovereign and his Consort 
stepped on the soil of any of his overseas Dominions, she should pause 
just long enough to again speak with Mr. Moore and add instructions 
which she had overlooked the night before. 

Wednesday, May 17th, broke clear and bright. 

The Empress of Australia had lain off the Island of Orleans. Below 
her were Skeena, Saguenay, Southampton and Glasgow. The warships 
were to accompany the liner to Wolfe’s Cove. They almost didn’t. 

On the bridge of the Empress Captain Meikle and the pilot decided 
they should hoist anchor at 8.15 a.m. instead of 8.30. This would 
give a little more time for the few remaining miles up-river. They 
issued orders accordingly. 

They neglected, however, to communicate their decision to Sir 
Dudley North, or to Commander Dawnay. 

Dawnay was shaving when, quite by accident, someone dropped 
word to him that the Empress was about to move. This good-looking, 
quick-thinking naval officer made a frenzied rush to the bridge. Just 
in time he got out his signals for the warships to take their stations, the 
Canadian destroyers on each side of the bow, the cruisers astern. The 
job had to be done fast, but done it was. And that accounted for 
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Commander Dawnay being on the bridge of the Empress clad only in 
his pyjamas! 

Never in its age-old history has the ancient city of Quebec presented 
so radiant a sight as on the morning of May 17th. A distinguished 
British newspaper-owner some years ago declared he felt extremely 
sorry for people born in the city of Quebec, for the reason that they 
could not view this lovely rock-girt city for the first time from a boat 
moving up the St. Lawrence. Here was a sight for Royal eyes. 

Flags and streamers fluttered everywhere, a glorious vision in the 
sparkling sunshine. Rooftops were thronged, crowds packed the 
narrow, winding, steep streets, they massed along Dufferin Terrace in 
exuberant multitudes. It was a holiday; all Quebec was in holiday 
atlite. 

The comment of one newspaperman, prompted by a spirit of banality, 
was probably true: “I think every woman in Quebec is wearing a new 
hater 

The Empress moved slowly in to the wharf at Wolfe’s Cove. Count- 
less newswriters have laboured diligently over the contrast between this 
arrival of Britain’s King at the base of these grey cliffs and that of the 
great soldier whose name this peaceful little bay bears. One hundred 
and eighty years of Canada’s history became entirely concentrated in 
the event that was now unfolding. 

There was no hitch as the tugs assisted the liner to the wharf, as 
the huge vessel was warped and the gangways laid ashore. 

All was now ready. Their Majesties tour of Canada, in the 
preparation of which so much time, effort and attention had been devoted, 
was about to begin. With buoyant heart, and spirits aglow with loyal 
enthusiasm, the people of Canada waited to give King George and 
Queen Elizabeth, their own Sovereigns, a welcome to be cherished 
throughout their lives. 


IV 


CANADA’s RovAL WELCOME 


KING GEORGE had come to his realm of Canada. In theory, in law, 

and, above all, in fact, he had been King of Canada from the moment 
he ascended the British Throne. But this was to be the first occasion 
when he actually and in person performed functions as the Sovereign of 
this Dominion. 

The resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1926, approved by the 
various Parliaments of the Empire, supplemented by the Statute of 
Westminster of 1930, made clear the King’s position in relation 
to the Overseas Dominions. 

“They (the Dominions) are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire,” the resolution says, “equal in status, in no way subordi- 
nate one to another in any respect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown and freely asso- 
ciated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


Whether the resolution and the statute changed the relationship 
between the King and this Dominion, or merely defined it, is a matter 
for constitutional lawyers to argue about. And they do. But there 
is no doubt that they did define it. 

After the Imperial Conference had decided on the Statute of West- 
minster, Mr. Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of Canada, had an 
audience of King George V. Is it debatable whether the late monarch 
should have been properly styled King George I of Canada? While the 
Union of the Crowns in 1603 is not exactly a precedent, one recalls 
that James VI of Scotland became James I of England. Certainly he 
was the first George to reign over the Dominion of Canada. Of course, 
it would have been extremely inconvenient to have had the late Sover- 
eign the First in one place and the Fifth in another; and, whatever the 
British peoples may be blamed for, they can never be accused of pressing 
logic to the point of inconvenience. 
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In any case, Mr. Mackenzie King had a long talk with King George V 
on that occasion. Probably few will ever know what it was all about, 
but anything I’ve heard of it indicates it was a happy one. The King 
took kindly to the equal status of the Dominions with the Motherland, 
even if some of the aristocracy did not. 

The Prime Minister is said to have told His Majesty that the 
Canadian people were as much his subjects as those in the United 
Kingdom, and the King was pleased that this was so. 

Almost a decade had passed since then, another George was on the 
British throne, and he was to find by personal contacts how true were 
the words his father had heard from Canada’s Prime Minister. Not only 
were Canadians just as much his subjects as those in the British Isles, 
but they gave King George and Queen Elizabeth a welcome that was 
typical of Canada. 

That welcome was wholly different, so far as the masses were 
concerned, from what Their Majesties were wont to experience at 
home. But when all is said and done, Canadians are under no com- 
pulsion to do things within the same rigid groove as in the Old Country. 
Our welcome was characteristic of this Dominion; and the charming 
part of it was that the King and Queen gave us the lead in making it 
typically Canadian. 

Precedent after precedent was set on that tour, by the Monarch and 
by the welcoming Canadians. The reaction of Their Majesties can be 
very warmly credited with the trend which their reception took. 

But let it not be assumed for a moment that there was an absence 
of dignity, or that the heart-warming attitude of the Canadian throngs 
was prompted by any feelings of disrespect or lack of a sense of the fitness 
of things. 

“If any chap had even muttered one word off-colour we'd have torn 
him to bits,” was the comment of a war veteran in Ottawa after Their 
Majesties had lost themselves deep in the heart of the delirious thousands 
milling around the National War Memorial. Let there be no doubt on 
that point. I know our war veterans sufficiently well to appreciate 
that that is exactly what they would have done. You can’t fool with 
these fellows. They’re a good-natured, jovial crowd, filled with generous 
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impulses; but when they're assigned to a job they have a habit of doing 
it right, and guarding Their Majesties was something right up their 
alley. 

Coming over in the Empress of Australia, the King and Queen 
seemed to enjoy casting aside that aloofness which the institution of 
monarchy imposes on them in public. They wanted to have everyone 
feel quite at home, quite free. They chatted and laughed with the 
people they met—just a wholesome, friendly pair. When dignity and 
stateliness were required, the Sovereigns displayed these qualities in 
full measure. 


Let us take a look at that morning when they landed at Quebec, 
the historic May 17th. The eyes of the whole world were on them. 
They met that situation in a manner that befitted the ruler of this great 
Empire and his Royal wife. The King, in the full dress of an Admiral 
of the Fleet, and the Queen, gloriously gowned, awaited Canada’s 
Prime Minister and the Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, the Minister of 
Justice. They stood in the magnificently appointed lounge of the 
Empress. Mr. Mackenzie King and Mr. Lapointe ascended the elevator, 
both clad in their uniforms of Privy Councillors, accompanied by 
members of the Royal suite. 

The Prime Minister bowed low as he took the King’s outstretched 
hand. 

“Welcome, Sir, to Your Maijesty’s realm of Canada,” he said. 

To the Queen: 

“Welcome, Ma’am, to Canada.” 

Mr. Lapointe added his greetings. There was a short conversation, 
the taking of many flashlights. Then they proceeded to disembark. 
They walked slowly down the gangway. 

It was one of the proudest moments in all the history of Canada, 
a moment that had often flitted like a fugitive thought through the mind 
of millions of Canadians, who had hoped that some day the Sovereign 
might visit them. And now that vagrant wisp of hope had become 
reality. That long line of monarchs from which King George descends 
had their day—a great, momentous day. They had graced occasions 
which gleam through the pages of history, which stirred the soul. 
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But who among them had a greater moment than King George VI when, 
to the acclaim of the whole Empire, he walked down the carpeted path 
from the Empress of Australia and set foot on the soil of Canada? 


That was dignity, a kindly, joyous dignity; and it had that touch 
which went straight to the heart. Properly enough, the Queen provided 
it. They were mid-way between ship and shore, the guns were thunder- 
ing their Royal Salute, the thousands thronging every coign of vantage 
at Wolfe’s Cove were cheering in a volume that nearly drowned the 
roar of the artillery, when Her Majesty was heard to say to the King: 
“T think they like us.” And her eyes gleamed with happiness. 


With what acclaim French Canada greeted the Monarch has been 
recorded and reiterated many times. Newspapermen exhausted their 
superlatives trying to find words adequate to the occasion. We who 
strive to follow sympathetically the mental processes of our French- 
speaking compatriots, who appreciate the endearing qualities of gen- 
erosity and hospitality which are theirs in great measure and who 
understand the tenacity with which they cling to a culture which 
through the centuries developed parallel to our own, which is as ancient 
as ours and in every respect is the natural complement of ours, beheld 
in the warmth of French Canada’s welcome the vindication of our own 
confidence. Quebec touched off the match which fired the whole 
Dominion. 


* * 


When the King and Queen left London, the Rt. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, Prime Minister of Great Britain, was at the station to 
bid them farewell. When they reached Quebec, the Rt. Hon. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, was there to bid them welcome. 
That is the way of the British Empire. King George takes the advice 
of Mr. Chamberlain in the United Kingdom and of Mr. Mackenzie 
King in Canada. 

The Canadian Prime Minister accompanied Their Majesties through- 
out their entire tour of Canada and the United States. The agility with 
which he would hop off the Royal train while it was still in motion 
so that he would be ready to present local officials to the King and 
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Queen, never seeming to tire, was a constant source of amazement to 
those who had an opportunity to watch him. 


The afternoon the Royal train stayed over at London, Ont., I got 
a note from the Prime Minister saying that he wanted to see me later. 
It was midnight before the train pulled alongside the Pilot train on 
which I was riding. I made my way to Mr. Mackenzie King’s car. 
He was up waiting for me and told me he wanted to make sure I would 
be accompanying the King and Queen on the return trip in the Empress 
of Britain. There had been a suggestion I would not go back. 


It was arranged I should make the return trip and the Prime Minister 
told me the King and Queen were both anxious I should do so. But 
what I started out to tell was that, despite the exceedingly heavy day, 
Mr. King appeared fresh at the end of it. He seemed just as ft when 
Their Majesties sailed from Halifax on June 15th as he did on this 
eventful morning when at old Quebec he welcomed them to Canadian 
soil. 


* * * 


Since this is not a history of the Royal tour but personal observations, 
more or less fragmentary, we shall not embark on day-by-day accounts 
of the welcome Canada extended to King George and Queen Elizabeth. 
So many vivid descriptions have been given that it is not necessary 
to repeat them. However, to refresh our memories and form a clothesline 
on which to hang the chapters to follow, let us hurriedly peruse these 
glimpses. 

May 17th 

Quebec—British Sovereign on Canadian soil. Ancient Capital 
roars a welcome to George and Elizabeth. Dominion government state 
luncheon. All privy councillors attend. Official greetings by Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King and Senator Raoul Dandurand. King George 
broadcasts to Dominion. Premier Maurice Duplessis presides at prov- 
incial state banquet. 

May 18th 


Royal train starts long journey. Bands and crowds at Trois-Riviéres. 
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Montreal—Two millions cheer along 22-mile tour of city. Mayor 
Camilien Houde, presides at Civic banquet. Tremendous ovation on 
Dominion Square. 


May 19th 

Ottawa—King and Queen in Senate Chamber. King gives Royal 
Assent to bills. Their Majesties meet the Press. Royal couple stay at 
Government House. 

May 20th 

Ottawa—King views trooping of colour on Parliament Hill. Queen 
lays corner stone of Supreme Court building. Garden Party at Govern- 
ment House. Parliamentary Banquet. 

May 21st 

Ottawa—King unveils National War Memorial. Uproarious farewell 
as Royal train pulls out. 

Alexandria, Cornwall, Morrisburg, Prescott, Brockville —every- 
where great crowds. Kingston in the early evening. (Kingston had so 
many things to show the visitors they overstayed the schedule). Belle- 
ville, and the night at Cobourg. 

May 22nd 

Toronto—Premier Mitchell Hepburn extends Ontario's welcome 
at Queen’s Park. Their Majesties meet the Dionne quintuplets. The 
King’s Plate is run at Woodbine. Toronto’s parade is 23 miles long. 
Cheering crowds all the way. Queen presents Colour to Toronto 
Scottish. 

May 23rd 

Royal train heads north into lake country. Ontario highlands just 
bursting into spring. Groups of people at every crossing and crowds 
at every station. 

White River—George Freethy is elected “Mayor” on station 
platform when a tour official said the King and Queen would meet the 
mayor, and White River hadn't any. 

Schreiber—King gets word the Queen Mother was in a motor 
accident. 

Port Arthur and Fort William—Twin cities gave lusty welcome. 
Ojibway Indians join. American visitors from Duluth form motorcade. 
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May 24th 

At Kenora 5,000 people stand silent at 2 a.m. as Royal train moves 
through. 

Winnipeg—King and Queen unheed the rain. Civic welcome at 
City Hall. Manitoba’s welcome read by Premier John Bracken at 
Legislative Buildings. King George broadcasts to British Empire on 
Queen Victoria's birthday. Patrick Ashley Cooper, Governor of 
Hudson’s Bay Company, pays ancient Royal rent—two elk heads and 
two black beaver pelts. 


Brandon —Picturesque welcome at night. 
May 25th 


Regina—Great arches covered with sheaves of golden wheat. 
Premier W. J. Patterson extends Saskatchewan's welcome in Legislative 
Buildings. Their Majesties have tea at R.C.M.P. barracks with Asst. 
Commissioner C. D. LaNauze, his officers and their wives. Dinner at 
Government House. Moose Jaw late at night 


May 26th 

Medicine Hat in the morning. 

Calgary —A bright afternoon. Indians, cowboys, cowgirls, and a 
great cheering populace join in the greeting. Mayor Andrew Davison 
extends a civic welcome. Their Majesties meet Indian chiefs. Royal 
party now deep in the west and the informality of the prairie welcome 
delights the King and Queen. 

Through the foothills and into Banff late in the evening. 

May 27th 

Banff—Their Majesties enjoy first rest since leaving Quebec. 
Bracing air and awe-inspiring scenery of towering Rockies. 

May 28th 

Church service at Banff, then the Royal Couple again are on their 
way. Revelstoke, Kamloops. 
May 29th 

Vancouver—Restless, ambitious city of the Pacific, with its great 
bridges, its world-wide shipping, its parks and flower gardens, give the 
Royal visitors a truly Royal and spontaneous welcome. 
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Canadian destroyer escort accompanies the Princess Marguerite in 
which the King and Queen set sail for Victoria. Great flotilla of small 
boats give the liner demonstrative send-off as far as Active Pass. Victoria 
late at night. The King and Queen spend the night at Government 
House. 

May 30th 

Victoria—Premier T. D. Pattullo extends British Columbia's 
welcome in stately Legislative Buildings behind flower-edged lawns. 
King George presents the Colour to the Western Command of the 
Royal Canadian Navy —the first presentation of a colour ever made 
by a British sovereign to naval forces outside United Kingdom. Govern- 
ment luncheon at Empress Hotel. 

May 31st 

SS. Prince Robert carries Their Majesties back to Vancouver. 
“Could I buy one of those islands?” the Queen asks Captain H. E. 
Nedden, the ship’s commander, as it passes through the beautiful 
scenery of the Straits of Juan de Fuca. 

The Royal couple motor to New Westminster and again take 
Royal train. At Chilliwack late in the afternoon. Then begins the 
long climb to Jasper. 


— 


Here let’s have an interlude. 

The Royal train was climbing through the mountains from Chilli- 
wack to Jasper. Night had fallen when it pulled into a station to be 
serviced. A little group of people from many miles around in that almost 
uninhabited district had collected, knowing the train would stop. 
Perhaps they would see the King and Queen. Their hope was gratified. 

The King and Queen stepped down from their car and the group 
sent up a cheer that echoed back from the grim mountain-side. Their 
Majesties shook hands with each person and made conversation. Then 
stillness gripped the situation. It was so still the noise of the men check- 
ing the coaches could be heard the length of the train 

On every side in the darkness could be seen the shadowy outlines 
of the towering peaks which cluttered up the skyline. Then from 
behind one of the peaks the moon drifted out. It was so beautiful that 
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all turned to watch it. A young man with a rich tenor voice broke the 
silence as he started to sing softly “When the moon comes over the 
mountain.” It sounded sweet in that great calm. Others joined in the 
refrain and sang louder when they noticed the King and Queen were 
singing. The Royal couple bade the group good-bye, the train moved 
on while the moon shone on the little party that waited behind. 


Now back to the glimpses. 


June 1st 

The King and Queen up early to see Mount Robson in distance. 
It’s the monarch of Canadian rockies. It rears its glacier-capped head 
12,972 feet. As if resenting the presence of another monarch, its peak 
is enveloped in clouds. 

Jasper in the forenoon. The King and Queen occupy a log cabin, 
the “Outlook.” They drive up to Edith Cavell Glacier and see a snow- 
storm. Bear, moose and mountain sheep wander about in this game 
preserve. 


June 2nd 

Back on the prairies. 

Edmonton—Premier Aberhart extends Alberta’s welcome. Two 
six-tier grandstands, each 214 miles long, on Edmonton’s broad but 
houseless avenue, a reminder of more prosperous days, accommodates 
68,000 cheering Canadians. 

June 3rd 

Wainwright in the morning. 

Melville—a great night show. 
June 4th 

Portage la Prairie—Divine service. 

A short stop at Winnipeg, and the Royal train is in Sioux Lookout 
in the evening, back in Ontario. A marvellous send-off. 

June 5th 


Coppercliff—The King and Queen descend nickel mine here. 
Sudbury in the evening. 
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June 6th 

Possibly more people see Their Majesties this day than any other 
on Canadian tour. They pass through rich farming and industrial 
communities of Western Ontario — Guelph, Kitchener, Stratford, 
Windsor. Back to London late at night. At all these and many intervening 
stations crowds mass along the tracks. Windsor has one of the greatest 
crowds of the visit. 
June 7th 

Another big day—London, Ingersoll, Woodstock, 5t. Catharines, 
from where the King and Queen motor to Niagara Falls. Here, within 
sound of the great cataract, is a welcome in which American citizens 
join with the King’s own subjects. Late at night the Royal train crosses 
the border on its way to Washington. 
June 8th to 10th 

In the United States. 
June 12th 

Royal train returns to Canada. Sherbrooke, Lévis, Riviére-du-Loup. 
June 13th 

Newcastle, N.B., in the forenoon. Their Majesties motor to Fred- 
ericton—a glorious ride amid the far-famed lakes and rivers. Premier 
Dysart welcomes Their Majesties in the name of New Brunswick. 
Luncheon at Beaverbrooke Hall. 


Saint John—Their Majesties arrive on a specially provided train. 
This ancient city does itself proud. Back on the Royal train. Sussex. 
Moncton—A tremendous crowd. Dorchester, Sackville, and Cape 
Tormentine for the night. 
June 14th 

On the destroyer Skeena to Charlottetown. 

Charlottetown —Premier Thain A. Campbell delivers Prince Edward 
Island’s welcome in the historic Legislative Chambers, a gem of a 
building. Luncheon at Government House. In afternoon Royal party 
leaves on the Skeena for Pictou. Arrive in early evening. New Glasgow. 
June 15th 

Truro in the morning, where Lord and Lady Tweedsmuir join the 
Royal party. | 
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Halifax—Always this proud city does things well. Its historical 
pageant, its street decorations, its natural beauty and its varied back- 
ground make a glorious ending for the Canadian tour. Premier Angus 
L. Macdonald extends official welcome of Nova Scotia. The Queen 
broadcasts to Canadian people. The visit is over. This world- 
famous harbour give the King and Queen on the bridge of the Empress 
of Britain a truly historic send-off. 


* + 


The Dominion cabinet ministers accompanied Their Majesties on 
the Royal train through their respective provinces in accordance with 
the following schedule: 

The Hon. Senator Dandurand—Quebec to Ottawa. 

The Hon. Fernand Rinfret—Quebec to Montreal. 

The Hon. Norman Rogers—Ottawa to Kingston. 

The Hon. C. D. Howe—White River to Fort William, Ont., and 
from Winnipeg to Sudbury. 

The Hon. T. A. Crerar—Winnipeg to Brandon, Man., Portage la 
Prairie to Winnipeg and at Banff. 

The Hon. James G. Gardiner—Broadview to Moose Jaw, Sask., 
and from Biggar to Melville, Sask. 

The Hon. J. A. MacKinnon—Medicine Hat to Banff and Jasper 
to Edmonton. 

The Hon. Ian Mackenzie—Field via Vancouver and Victoria to 
New Westminster. 

The Hon. W. D. Euler—Sudbury via Toronto to Stratford. 

The Hon. Norman McLarty—Stratford via Windsor to St. Catha- 
rines., 

The Hon. P. J. Arthur Cardin—St. John’s to Lévis, Que. 

The Hon. C. G. Power—St. John’s to Riviére-du-Loup. 

The Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe—Lévis to Riviére-du-Loup. 

The Hon J. E. Michaud—Riviére-du-Loup via Saint John to Moncton. 

The Hon. Charles A. Dunning—Cape Tormentine, N.B., via 
Charlottetown to Pictou, N.S. 

The Hon. J. L. Isley—Pictou to Halifax. 
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OW for some of the great moments on that history-making pageant 
that rolled across Canada and back again. The eyes of the world 
were on this Dominion. News of the progress of the Royal tour went to 
the uttermost marches of the King’s empire. It brought joy and pride 
wherever the Union Jack flies. 

“T think I know as much about Canada as if I had been there,” 
said a woman who waited at Buckingham Palace to welcome Their 
Majesties back. “‘I read so much in our own papers and then I was sent 
Canadian papers. Wasn't it all so wonderful?” 

It was a moment of historic significance when the King and Queen 
at 10.30 a.m. on May 17th stepped on Canadian soil—at Wolfe’s Cove, 
overlooked by the grim citadel at Quebec. George VI was the first 
British monarch to place foot in any British Dominion. 

Also at Quebec was the first state function of the tour, the luncheon 
in the lavishly appointed dining-room of the Chateau Frontenac where 
the Privy Councillors of the Dominion and their wives were assembled 
about Their Majesties. 

Members of a Dominion cabinet become Privy Councillors, but 
when a cabinet resigns, its members retain their Privy Council status. 
Accordingly, at this luncheon were men who had served as ministers 
of the crown under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Sir Robert Borden, Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Meighen, Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King in his first government, 
Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, and the present cabinet. The doyen of the 
Privy Council, Sir William Mulock, could not attend. This veteran 
jurist was indisposed, but he met Their Majesties in Ottawa. The 
Hon. R. J. Manion, Leader of His Majesty's Loyal Opposition, attended 
as a Privy Councillor. 

The function was completely bilingual. To the boundless delight 
of French Canada, His Majesty’s response to the Royal toast was 
couched in both English and French. His words went far beyond the 
walls of the Chateau Frontenac. They were broadcast throughout the 
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world. With pleasure one listened to the King’s clear-cut phrases, 
his rich, resonant voice. They brought a wistful recollection of those 
addresses which his father, King George V, was wont to deliver from 
Sandringham on Christmas Day. 

In the galleries many wealthy Americans, who had made reservations 
at the Chateau Frontenac, looked down on this historic event. It was a 
kindly gesture by these people. A great occasion had come to their 
well-loved neighbour and they had travelled to Canada to stand beside 
Canadians in their moments of joy, as they had stood beside them in 
moments of disaster. 

A tour of Quebec followed; then a dinner by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, presided over by the Hon. Maurice Duplessis; then the night 
spent in the famous old Citadel which is the summer home of the 
Governor-General of Canada. 

It had been a day which Their Majesties said they would long 
remember, one in which they began to feel the spirit of Canada, to 
grasp the extent to which their visit had seized the imagination of the 
people and had removed all the barriers that pent up their emotions. 

It was fitting that this first day in Canada should have introduced 
the King and Queen to the prime, inalienable fact of this Dominion— 
the fact that it is peopled by two predominant races, living harmon- 
iously side by side, moved by ideals which are common in every respect, 
but approached along avenues so acceptably different. 

Bidding farewell to Quebec, the King and Queen on May 18th 
embarked on the Royal train for that long tour of Canada. 

Another great occasion was the 22-mile procession through Mon- 
treal. 


More than a million of their subjects greeted them in the eastern 
metropolis. Doubtless never before had Their Majesties seen such a 
variety of flags and uniforms. They saw soldiers attired very much as 
those in England—white-helmeted, clad in scarlet tunics and blue 
trousers; Canadian Highlanders in feather bonnets and kilt; but they 
also saw thousands of other—Knights of Columbus with black capes 
and scarlet linings, Papal Zouaves, a score of school cadet corps each in 
distinctive dress, impressive uniforms of French-Canadian societies, 
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Nurses, Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, Girl Guides, and Great War Veterans 
wearing distinctive berets. 

There was no disunity among French and English in the cordiality 
of the welcome here. The King was the common bond. At the civic 
dinner in the Windsor Hotel Montreal’s vigorous and colourful mayor, 
Camillien Houde, presided. Volumes could be written of that evening 
in Dominion Square, packed with citizens—and some estimates have 
soared as high as '75,000—who went delirious with delight when Their 
Majesties made their appearance on the balcony of the Windsor Hotel. 
It was an exhausting day. 

Late at night the Royal train pulled out and, after a short run, 
rested until morning on the siding at Caledonia Springs, Ont., on the 
way to Ottawa. I was informed that both the King and Queen rested 
comfortably: they were pleased with the conveniences of those fine, 
air-conditioned coaches. 

Their Majesties were to spend many nights on that train. As far 
as possible the train stood on some siding as the King and Queen slept. 
On a few occasions however it ran throughout the night. 


* * * 


The elaborate program originally planned for the visit to the federal 
capital had to be somewhat curtailed because of the delay in arrival at 
Quebec. At that the King and Queen were in Ottawa from Friday 
forenoon until Sunday afternoon, and several other cities voiced the 
complaint that the Dominion government had planned it so that Ottawa 
would grab off more than its share of the time Their Majesties would 
be in Canada. 

Without going into that complaint all Canadians will agree that the 
Ottawa visit furnished not only all the stateliness with which the federal 
capital was able to surround the occasion, but drama as well. The whole 
city was transferred into a fairyland. 

British peoples surround their monarchs with a wealth of dignity, 
with a pageantry which the centuries have enriched, old but always 
new. Tradition is woven into the whole fabric of their institutions. 
In Ottawa all that these things mean was emphasized to the full. 
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The high-water mark was reached when in the afternoon the King and 
Queen rode to the Parliament Buildings. There, in the stately Senate 
Chamber, on his Canadian Throne, the King performed, for the first 
time in this Dominion’s history, one of the functions associated with 
Parliamentary government. He gave assent to several pieces of legis- 
lation, among them the Canada-United States Trade Treaty. 


It had been hoped that His Majesty might prorogue Parliament; 
but this could not be done. There was too much business to be dealt 
with, and Parliament was not disposed to be too much pushed. This, 
to some degree, illustrates what lies behind that annual gesture of 
independence that Parliament makes on the day of the Opening. After 
the Royal Speech from the Throne has been read to the assembled 
parliamentarians in the Senate, and both Houses are once more seated in 
their separate chambers, the Speaker of each announces that he has 
received a copy of the Royal Speech. Before he can do anything about 
it, however, the House Leader rises and asks for leave to introduce 
a bill. Permission is granted, the bill is introduced and given first 
reading. That bill is no more heard of during the session; but the gesture 
is there: Parliament asserts its right to attend to its own affairs before 
proceeding with the King’s business. Of course, it is merely a gesture, 
quite empty for all practical purposes; but it is one of those interesting 
things that have descended through the centuries. 


During these three strenuous days the King and Queen had estab- 
lished many precedents. This was naturally so, consequent as it was 
upon the first visit a ruling Sovereign had made to one of his overseas 
Dominions. In every way they had acted in conformity with the customs 
and procedure of the Motherland. Now they were to do things that 
cut through custom and tradition. 

It was a happy combination of circumstances which found Alan 
Lascelles in the role of the King’s Private Secretary. Few Englishmen 
were better acquainted with Canada. When he came to this country 
in the winter of 1939 with the object of planning the tour, the question 
of a meeting between Their Majesties and the working newspapermen 
of Canada was broached. Such a function was unknown in the United 
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Kingdom: the Sovereign just didn’t meet the press. But a great deal of 
earnest thought was applied to the suggestion. 

The Governor-General, Lord Tweedsmuir, pondered the matter. 
Canada has had few incumbents of that high office who grasped with 
such sympathy and understanding the thoughts and motives of the 
Canadian people, who gave such a wholesome stimulus to Canadian 
life. His Excellency held the King in warmest affection; and that feeling 
was reciprocated with equal warmth. In the Lady Tweedsmuir, Canada 
has a friend the cordiality of whose sentiments are not second to that 
of her late distinguished husband. Lord Tweedsmuir’s wealth of world 
experience and his concentrated study of Canada since he came here in 
November, 1935, made his advice on matters affecting the Royal visit 
especially valuable. In no phase was it more so than in the relations 
between Their Majesties and the press. 

And so the newspaper correspondents were invited to a reception 
all their own at Rideau Hall. Nearly 120 newswriters attended. Members 
of the Parliamentary Press Gallery, the local newspapers and the pas- 
sengers on the Pilot train drove down to Government House. Some 
wore formal attire, others did not. Many of the reporters were obliged 
to take time off their daily “beat” to be present. 

It was all delightfully informal. The newswriters formed a circle 
in one of the big salons of Government House. The King and Queen 
came among them, with introductions performed by Walter Thompson, 
who had charge of press arrangements. Their Majesties chatted, the 
Queen asking innumerable questions, the King making passing comments 
that indicated he was not unfamiliar with the stories the reporters were 
sending out. Mr. Thompson’s uncanny memory was revealed there. 
Without a slip he presented every one, giving the name and the news- 
paper, or the news agency, in each case. Quite a few of them he had 
met that day for the first time. 

The King smiled when Dixon of the New York News voiced his 
admiration in the language of the tabloid. “You're right in there punch- 
ing,” said Dixon. “I don’t know how you can take it.” The expression 
was entirely foreign to His Majesty, but he appreciated that the New 
Yorker was paying him a compliment. 
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This reception clinched the relations between the Sovereign and 
the newspapermen. 

* * X 

Saturday, May 20th, was the King’s Birthday—or, to put it more 
accurately, it was the day on which by Royal Decree His Majesty's 
birthday was celebrated. King George was actually born on December 
14th. In London one of the spectacular displays which feature the 
celebration is the ancient military pageant of “Trooping the Colour.” 
Not to be outdone by London, Ottawa decided to give His Majesty a 
little home touch by staging this ceremony, and two regiments of 
Canadian Guards were called upon to carry out the exercise. 

For the capital city it was a magnificent exhibition. From Montreal 
came the Canadian Grenadier Guards, commanded by Lieut.-Col. G. S. 
Stairs, M.C., to reinforce the Governor-General’s Foot Guards 
of Ottawa, whose Commanding Officer was Lieut.Colonel W. G. 
Wurtele, M.C. In charge of the Brigade was Colonel F. R. Phelan, 
D.S.O., M.C., Montreal, while in attendance upon His Majesty was 
Colonel C. Beresford Topp, D.S.O., M.C., commander of the troops 
in the Ottawa District. 


Parliament Hill—the majestic sweep of greensward which forms the 
foreground to the Parliament Buildings—was the locale of the ceremony. 
It had been turned into a veritable fairyland with clustering banners 
and streamers and standards, and around the parade ground assembled 
the citizens in their thousands. The setting was ideal for such a happy 
occasion. Conscious of the fact that the eyes not only of Canada but 
of the whole world were on them, the soldiers carried out the intricate 
evolutions of this time-honoured ceremony with a precision that merited 
and received the warmest praise from the King. 

It is commonly known that some members of His Majesty's entourage 
were frankly incredulous, that they thought they were being spoofed, 
when told that the troops were militia regiments—the equivalent in 
Canada of the British Territorials—and not regular soldiers. 

“I have rarely seen the ceremony done better,” was the King’s 
observation to Colonel Topp. His Majesty, being the First Gentleman 
of the Empire, would naturally say something courteous; but unquestion- 
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ably he meant it, for the manner in which the Guardsmen rose to a 
brilliant occasion was one of the enduring memories of an altogether 
great show. 


In the afternoon, following the placing of the corner stone of the 
Supreme Court by Queen Elizabeth, the Royal visitors lunched with the 
Prime Minister at historic Laurier House. It was a cheery, homelike 
little function, followed by an unheralded motor drive beyond the 
outskirts of the city. The King and Queen wanted to see something 
of Ottawa’s famous driveways and of the surrounding countryside. 
This pleasant interlude preceded the return of Their Majesties to Rideau 
Hall where five thousand of the city’s notables were assembled for the 
Royal Garden Party. 


This was one of those many delightful occasions when, without 
formality of any kind, the King and Queen mingled with their guests 
and chatted freely with all and sundry. His Majesty cut his own 
birthday cake—all three of them. They were magnificent pieces of the 
confectioner’s architecture, products into which had gone all the art 
of Morrison and Lamothe. The guests were thoughtfully given pieces 
to take with them, and many an Ottawa home continues to preserve 
the vestigial crumbs of what was the Royal Birthday Cake. 


* * * 


The King and Queen had caught the spirit of the Canadian welcome; 
and they liked it. Everything so far had paved the way for that tremend- 
ous break with tradition which followed the Unveiling of the National 
War Memorial on Suaday, May 21st. The ceremony had been impressive 
in its simplicity —one of the most beautiful services ever to have taken 
place in Canada. It is now no secret that, at its close, His Majesty 
was to walk round the Monument, passing along the ranks of about 
2,000 war veterans who had been posted there for that purpose. Before 
the ceremony he had informed Brigadier W. W. Foster, Dominion 
President of The Canadian Legion, that he would do so, and requested 
the veterans’ leader to accompany him. 


Conforming so far to the schedule, the King and Queen circled the 
Monument. They walked among the amputation cases, shaking hands, 
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chatting, uttering words of appreciation and encouragement. This 
was all right. The veterans, roused to great heights of loyal enthusiasm, 
began to surge forward. 

Their Majesties walked slowly down the broad steps of the Monu- 
ment, alone, the Governor-General, the Prime Minister, other cabinet 
ministers and members of the Royal entourage at a respectful distance 
in rear. The Royal car had been drawn up, and expectation was that 
Their Majesties would ascend and drive off. 


Nothing of the sort. A cheering, happy throng of many thousands 
of beretted war veterans beckoned them. The King smiled to Her 
Majesty. Instead of embarking in their automobile, they walked slowly 
across the square in front of the Monument, heading straight for the 
crowd. As soon as it became apparent what was afoot, the throng 
burst into cheers. 

Straight into the multitude they went. The veterans cleared their 
own laneways, constituted themselves the Royal guard. Flustered 
attendants tried to make their way to the King and Queen; but their 
efforts were in vain. Alone Their Majesties lost themselves in the dense 
crowd, enjoying the close contact with their subjects. 

A Minister of the Crown, his brows furrowed with anxiety, turned 
to the Governor-General. 

“It’s these darned Scotsmen who’re doing all this,” he growled. 
‘As soon as the Queen hears a Scots burr she’s off like a shot.” 

His Excellency beamed contentedly and nodded: 

‘That’s right,” he replied, “the woods are full of them.” 

His Excellency’s understanding of the Canadian idiom was com- 
prehensive. 

But even in the midst of this happy crowd the King was thoughtful 
of Her Majesty. All through the ceremony the Veterans’ Guard of 
Honour had stood stiffly at attention. They had seen the King pass 
along their ranks, but had had little opportunity to see the Queen, who 
was now behind them. 

“Turn your Guard about, Gregg,” he said to Major Milton F. 
Gregg, V.C., Commander of the Guard. “Perhaps the men would like 
to see the Queen.” 
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This was done. 

The King and Queen were enjoying their escape from rigid formality. 
That was obvious. It was equally obvious that those responsible for 
Their Majesties’ safety were not enjoying themselves one bit. Not 
that they contemplated any untoward happening; but individuals who 
get lost in a throng of approximately 75,000 people are not so comfortable 
as those who don’t. Many of the attendant staff were nearly distracted. 

“Where on earth is she going now?” moaned a gorgeously uniformed 
member of the Royal entourage, who had lost sight of the Queen in 
the crowd. 

“TI don’t know,” replied a voice immediately beside him, and a soft 
chuckle accompanied it. The staff officer looked round to expostulate. 
It was the King. 

The Earl of Airlie battled his way valiantly through this good- 
natured, cheering crowd to the Queen’s side. 

“May I suggest that Your Majesty turn back now?” 

Her Majesty bestowed on him a gracious smile—and continued 
straight ahead. 

Nothing Their Majesties had done since they arrived in Canada 
so thrilled Canadians as this spectacle. No one thought of any mishap 
_ for, as one newswriter aptly put it, Their Majesties were then right in 
the middle of the most loyal and most devoted Guard of Honour they 
had ever had—thousands of cheering war veterans. The King and Queen 
entrusted themselves to their people; and that gesture of trust and 
confidence strengthened one thousand-fold the attachment of Canadians 
to the Throne. 

In the afternoon they left for Kingston. It was a simple leave-taking, 
just like two ordinary folk saying goodbye to friends before embarking 
ona journey. Nothing could have been more moving. They stood on 
the rear platform of the railway-coach, leaving Ottawa with the strains 
diminishing in the distance of that song of yearning, “Will ye no’ 
come back again.” 


* * * 


The Royal Party were in Toronto next day. 
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While they were receiving the Dionne Quints in the Parliament 
Buildings I stood behind the place. A woman emerged from the west 
entrance. She was dressed in white and moved with simple dignity. 
Ascending the side-car of a motor bicycle, she drove away, the vehicle 
operated by a police officer. They speeded along the Queen’s Park 
driveway in the direction of Hart House. 

Since the Queen was expected at Hart House, the soldiers and cadets 
lining the route were waiting patiently. The lady in the side-car whizzed 
past. The band played the National Anthem, the soldiers presented 
arms, and the crowd cheered. But it wasn’t the Queen; it was Mrs. 
Ralph C. Day, wife of Toronto’s Mayor! 


The mistake discovered, the inevitable discussions followed. In 
front of me were two men. Said the first, disgustedly: 

‘Imagine these guys thinkin’ the Queen would ride in a side-car.”” 

‘Sure she'd ride in a side-car,” retorted the second. “Didn't ya see 
what she done in Ottawa.” 

The incident revealed that Canadians were now prepared for any- 
thing; and if Her Majesty had driven past in a side-car they wouldn't 
have batted an eyelash. Furthermore, I’m convinced that if the program 
had called for the Queen to ride in a side-car, she wouldn’t have batted 
an eyelash either. 

People from one end of the Dominion to the other sensed the intimate 
relationship which had developed between Their Majesties and their 
Canadian subjects and all were delighted. When the Sovereign left his 
capital and proceeded through his provinces he went forth to a people 
well content with their Monarch and his smiling Queen. 

The rich and proud city of Toronto welcomed them among its 
skyscrapers. Where stateliness and dignity were required, George and 
Elizabeth were regal in every move. When they went to the races at 
Woodbine Park to see the King’s Plate run the ceremonial would have 
done credit to Ascot. The horses ran for the King’s Guineas, the 
oldest race on the North American continent to be run annually. 

The Queen presented Colours to the Toronto Scottish Regiment 
with the dignity that befitted the occasion, yet with a warm-hearted 
smile. In stately manner they proceeded through the gaily-decorated 
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streets for 23 miles, with many a happy greeting, many a wave of the 
hand. But down among the people they were a friendly young couple 
who liked their subjects and wanted their subjects to like them. 

Right across Canada it was the same. The King and Queen responded 
naturally to the typically western, open-hearted welcome they received 
in Winnipeg, where men and women, and particularly children, of 
many racial backgrounds greeted them. 

In Calgary, Regina, Saskatoon and Edmonton, big clear-eyed west- 
erners cheered themselves hoarse and exchanged happy greetings with 
the Royal couple. The pretty girls and the sturdy boys of the prairie 
cities fitted so well into the picture of the great open spaces. The King 
and Queen enjoyed going among them and talking to them. 

The ambitious, cosmopolitan city of Vancouver, where East to 
some extent meets West, presented a rather different reception—a 
buoyant, confident determination to show Their Majesties a devotion 
that nowhere could be surpassed. Victoria's reception was more 
“English”. One writer said it was the most typically “English” sur- 
rounding they had encountered since they sailed from Portsmouth. 

Everywhere, however, the readiness of the King and Queen to 
come in close contact with the crowds, to mix with men and women of 
every walk of life, of every race and religion, to shake hands with 
the poor and the timid as well as the rich and powerful, won the hearts 
of their subjects. But strangely enough, it was in the little prairie town 
of Melville, Sask., that this friendliness reached its most amazing peak. 

From a hundred miles around the settlers had gathered in Melville. 
The Hon. James Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, who was present, 
assured me that of the 40,000 persons present, more than 60 per cent 
were of Central European descent. 


The Royal train arrived late in the evening and soon Their Majesties 
were on a platform centred in a spotlight with masses of smaller lights 
illuminating a sea of faces on every side. After the administrator of the 
town, R. C. Lane, had presented the notables and the people had 
cheered and cheered, the King and Queen suddenly descended the steps 
and moved into the crowd. Of course, the war veterans were present 
in large numbers, their beneficent activities directed by Brigadier- 
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General Alex. Ross of Yorkton, whom His Majesty had asked specifically 
to meet. 

The Mounted Police did their best to clear a path. Chief Inspector 
Cameron, the King’s bodyguard, and Divisional Inspector Giles, caught 
unawares, rushed towards them. To those of us standing on the railway 
platform only the heads of Their Majesties were visible among the 
men and women who thronged about them, as the spotlight followed 
their progress. Never throughout the tour did I see such unbridled 
enthusiasm as then. 

Inspector Giles, tall, handsome, with reddish hair and more like a 
movie star than a Scotland Yard man is expected to look, returned 
smiling. 

‘“Weren’t you nervous?” I asked. 

“Not a bit—not in that crowd,” he replied. “They'd have torn to 
pieces anyone who dared to molest Their Majesties.” 

Some conception of the cosmopolitan make-up of the crowd was 
gathered after midnight when, with the aid of loud-speakers, the 
thousands were sorting themselves out and families were being called 
to collect at various points to go home. The names were Ukrainian, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Magyar, Slovakian—more than 50 per cent typical 
of Central European countries. 

“Little girl, are you lost?” I enquired of a young miss standing on 
the station platform, as the crowd continued to mill around, collecting 
their families. 

“No, I’m not,” she replied pertly. “But my father is, and so is my 
mother, and all the other boys and girls I came with.” 

The Royal train rolled back into old Ontario, to the populous 
industrial cities as far west as Windsor where Detroit people joined 
with their Canadian neighbours in shouting for George and Elizabeth. 
Everywhere the same intimacy between Monarch and people was 
to be found. 


At length, having completed their United States visit, the King and 
Queen reached the Maritimes. No part of Canada was better equipped 
to give Their Majesties a memorable welcome than those provinces 
down by the Atlantic. The scenic beauty of New Brunswick, Prince 
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Edward Island, and Nova Scotia, their history so intimately linked 
with that of the British Isles, a sea-faring people welcomed their Sailor 
King and his Scottish Queen. 

Certainly no other city in Canada could have added just the touch 
to an unforgettable farewell as the intellectual Halifax, with a keen sense 
of what the Monarchy means, was able and glad to provide. The 
wonderful historic pageant, and then that demonstration along the 
waterfront when the Empress of Britain circled the harbour and a 
hundred boats of all sizes and uses joined in, provided a fitting end to 
a great occasion. : 

* *K 

Here, at the end of the Canadian itinerary, it would be indeed un- 
fortunate if we failed to salute those mayors and city councils across the 
Dominion who worked with so much harmony and .so much enthusiasm 
to suitably welcome the King and Queen. At each of the cities visited, 
among the first to be presented to Their Majesties were the mayor and 
his wife (mayoress in England) and the mayor presented an address of 
welcome on behalf of the municipality he headed. 

At several points unscheduled stops were made and mayors presented 
whose names are not available. At least one municipality which did 
not have a mayor, elected one on the station platform. 

Following are the lists of stops formally scheduled and the mayors 
who led their people in welcoming the King and Queen. 

Brandon, Man.—W. H. Young. 

Brantford, Ont.—R. J. Watrous. 

Calgary, Alta.—Andrew Davison. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I.—E. A. Foster. 

Chilliwack, B,;C —Charles A. Barber. 

Coppercliff, Ont.—E. A. Collins. 

Edmonton, Alta.—J. W. Fry. 

Fort William, Ont.—C. M. Ross. 

Fredericton, N.B.—C. Hedley Forbes. 

Guelph, Ont.—W. G. Taylor. 

Halifax, N.S.—W. Mitchell. 

Hamilton, Ont.—William Morrison. 
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Ingersoll, Ont.—A. H. Edmonds. 
Kamloops, B.C.—C. E. Scanlan. 
Kingston, Ont.—Dr. H. A. Stewart. 
Kitchener, Ont.—George W. Gordon. 
Lévis, Que.—Louis Sylvio Durand. 
London, Ont.—J. A. Johnston. 
Medicine Hat, Alta.—Hector Lang. 
Melville, Sask.—R. C. Lane (Administrator). 
Moncton, N.B.—W. E. McMonagle. 
Montreal, Que.—Camilien Houde. 
Moose Jaw, Sask.—W. P. Johnson. 
Newcastle, N.B.—D. S. Creaghen. 
New Glasgow, N.S.—N. W. Mason. 
New Westminster, B.C.—F. J. Hume. 
Niagara Falls, Ont.—C. D. Hanniwell. 
Ottawa, Ont.—Stanley Lewis. 

Pictou, N.S.—T. H. Hooper. 

Port Arthur, Ont.—C. W. Cox. 
Quebec, P.Q.—Lucien Borne. 

Regina, Sask.—A. C. Ellison. 
Riviére-du-Loup, Que.—Antoine Paradis. 
St. Catharines, Ont.—Charles Daley. 
Saint John, N.B.—D. L. MacLaren. 
Saskatoon, Sask.—Carl Niderost. 
Schreiber, Ont. —E. J. Sheehan (Reeve). 
Sherbrooke, Que.—M. T. Armitage. 
Sioux Lookout, Ont.—J. L. Moran. 
Stratford, Ont.—Thomas E. Henry. 
Sudbury, Ont.—W. J. Laforest. 

Three Rivers, Que.—Atchez Pitt. 
Toronto, Ont.—R. C. Day. 

Vancouver, B.C.—Dr. J. Lyle Telford. 
Victoria, B.;C.—A. McGavin. 

Windsor, Ont.—D. A. Croll. 
Winnipeg, Man.—John Queen. 
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Woodstock, Ont.—J. A. Lewis. 


* OK 


Developments made it impossible for me to continue with the Royal 
tour into the United States. To give me time to make preparations for 
the return trip in the Empress of Britain to England I left the tour at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and joined up again when it returned to Canada 
at Sherbrooke, Que. 

So I shall confine myself to Canada’s reaction to the glorious welcome 
the United States government and people extended to George and 
Elizabeth. Canadians, with tears of thankfulness in their eyes, listened 
to the radios and read newspaper accounts of the Royal Progress. 
In spirit they, too, were in Washington when the Président and Mrs. 
Roosevelt welcomed the young couple, and at the reception given 
Britain’s monarchs in New York and at the World’s Fair. 


Canadians had been worried about this part of the tour lest some 
untoward incident might mar everything. They knew Englishmen 
and Americans sometimes get under one another’s skin. Within the 
space of 12 hours I have listened to an Englishman unburden himself 
about those “damned Yankees” and an American tell me in vivid 
language what he thought about those “dumb Limies”. So I was one of 
the many in Canada who was just a little bit dubious about the King 
and Queen travelling south of the border. 


I should have known better. I should have appreciated that the 
differences between the people of the United Kingdom and the United 
States are superficial. Their deep emotions are the same. On the great 
principles —liberty, justice, fair dealings, honesty, defence of the weak — 
their convictions are parallel. It is only the frosting on the cake that is 
different; the substance is the same. 

A private visitor from Great Britain may find himself buffeted about 
in the United States, particularly if he is a lecturer. The Americans 
have come to the conclusion that they have had enough lecturing from 
Britons. Even then he will be treated with unfailing courtesy by the 
circle within which he moves, but he may hear some powerful language 
from the men in the street that he will not enjoy. : 
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However, with the King and Queen it was different. This occasion 
aroused those deep emotions which are common to the race. The basic 
laws of the English-speaking world, its literature, its customs, its aims, 
its hopes and its ambitions—in the gradual growth of all these through 
the centuries to the present day the Royal line, from William the 
Conqueror and Robert the Bruce to George VI, has exerted an influence 
that never can be measured. Sometimes it has been for good, sometimes 
for ill; always it has been potent. 

I like to picture the mother in Michigan who could trace her Amer- 
ican ancestry to the Revolution. The blood of many races flowed in 
her veins. She held her son on her knee and told him nursery rhymes: 


“The King was in the counting house, counting out his money; 
The Queen was in the parlour, eating bread and honey.” 


Of course, that mother would think of an English king and queen, 
living and reigning in London. It would never occur to her it might be 
a Prussian or an Italian king. So with “All the King’s horses and all 
the King’s men”. And again, “London Bridge is falling down—” and 
“Ride a cock-horse to Banbury Cross.” 

The British throne and the person who occupies it form part of the 
heritage of every mother and every child in every corner of the United 
States; no Declaration of Independence can do anything about it. 

So the American people cheered the young King and his Queen. 
They liked George, the man, and Elizabeth, the woman; and they 
honoured the Sovereign sworn to defend those things which American 
citizens and British subjects alike hold dear. 

The King and Queen of the story books had come to visit them and 
won their hearts. 
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TAKING the lead of the Canadian Legion and such other national 

organizations as the Legion of Frontiersmen, Canada mobilized a 
veritable army of public-spirited citizens who worked gratuitously with 
the police forces and the militia to handle the unprecedented crowds 
which flocked to every city and town where the Royal train stopped. 
The problem of how to control the multitudes was one which had given 
those responsible for preparing the tour the biggest headache. 

At the Coronation in London 20,000 policemen were on duty along 
the short route taken by the Royal procession, while other thousands 
of troops stood shoulder to shoulder throughout its length. Canada 
could scarcely muster 10,000 trained policemen in the whole Dominion. 
And the Royal processional route was in the neighbourhood of 9,900 
miles in Canada. 

Yet the protective job was done, effectively and efficiently. When, 
at the close of the tour, King George said goodbye to the members of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police who had accompanied him, His 
Majesty was able to say that not anywhere had there occurred a single 
incident “that could be considered unpleasant.” 

Take Montreal. In the Place d’Armes the crowds were so dense 
it did not seem possible for one more person to squeeze in. Nota soul 
left the kerb, although the only guard along the roadway was a line of 
Girl Guides. 

Superintendent V. A. M. Kemp of the R.C.M.P., who travelled 
the Royal routes prior to the tour and accompanied Their Majesties 
also, estimated that the crowds at Moncton, N.B., were the densest — 
even more so than at Melville, Sask., and Windsor, Ont. But every’ 
where the citizens upheld the police. They co-operated with the law 
to a degree that merited, and received, the boundless plaudits of the 
authorities. 

This was as it should be. Many years ago I reported the celebrations 
attendant upon the Tercentenary of the discovery of Lake Champlain. 
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A great military demonstration at Burlington, Vt., featured this event, 
and the whole pageant was graced by the presence of President William 
Howard Taft. Thousands of soldiers—among them the Governor- 
General’s Foot Guards of Ottawa and the 5th Royal Highlanders of 
Montreal—contributed a martial show. But when the Governor of 
Vermont drove past he was surrounded by a splendidly mounted escort, 
all in civilian clothes. I asked why so. An official replied curtly that 
this was to emphasize that “the real safety of the state lies in the keeping 
of the citizens themselves.” That was an all-sufficient answer. So far 
as it related to Canada and the visit of Their Majesties, it is the best 
answer that can be given to any question which asks why, apart from 
the spot of colour given to the proceedings by the detachments of 
militia here and there, the main protective services were voluntary 
efforts of civilians. 


The police themselves were the last word in courtesy. The whole 
country seemed to have caught a spirit of helpfulness and co-operation 
which needed only this great occasion as a vehicle of expression. As 
liberty-loving citizens, the people came gladly to the assistance of the 
authorities. That was Democracy. 

After the Calgary parade an Old Country pressman who has gathered 
news in most countries of Europe, who has been accustomed to the 
methods employed by the German Police in handling crowds, said: 

“Well, I was embarrassed today. I was trying to move up where I 
could see some Red Indians when a Mountie stopped me. That nettled 
me. ‘Look here, old man,’ I said, ‘I’ve got a job to do.’ ‘I know that,’ 
said the Mountie, “but so have I.’ What can you say when chaps are 
as polite as that? I’m getting to enjoy being shoved around by these 
lads—they’re so courteous about it.” 

I shall be forever grateful to one member of the scarlet-and-gold 
brotherhood. Two assignments fell to me—one, an important dinner 
at which Their Majesties were present; the other, the tour of the city. 
The Royal procession took up so much time that when I repaired to the 
Pilot train to tumble into my evening clothes and dash to the hotel, 
I was 30 minutes late. 
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Strict orders required all guests to be in their places a quarter of an 
hour before Their Majesties, consequently I found my entrance to the 
dining-room barred. That was disturbing. Even more disturbing was 
the reflection that not only were the Canadian morning papers depending 
on me for coverages, but the Associated Press as well. 

I put my predicament up to one of the Royal Mounted. Obligingly 
he ferretted out the official in charge of the dinner arrangements, sug: 
gesting that if it would be all right with him, he could spirit me inside 
through a rear entrance. The official consented and, the Mounted 
Policeman producing a key, opened the door, escorted me through the 
kitchen and into the banquet hall where I wormed my inconspicuous 
way toachair. So all was well. 


Responsible for the safety of the Sovereign, the R.C.M.P. had made 
themselves familiar with every nook and cranny of the building, even 
to the extent of knowing the devious paths that led from the outside 
into the dining-room. More than that, the Mounted Police had locked 
all the doors and pocketed the keys. 

Perhaps in Canada we are too close to the wood to see the trees. 
We take the R.C.M_P. pretty much for granted. In the United States, 
however, the Royal Mounted have been heroized and are intensely 
popular. Between adventurous stories in the American pulps and 
pictures like “Rose Marie” and “Eskimo”, a glamour has been cast over 
the R.C.M.P. which frequently is found embarrassing. 

However, I was not surprised to find in the quarterly publication 
of the Force a very excellent article by Superintendent Kemp which 
set forth the lessons of the Royal tour as follows: 

“One of the principal lessons learned was that large crowds can be 
most effectively controlled when courtesy and good humour are em- 
ployed. Crowds of law-abiding citizens can invariably be led where 
they cannot be driven. Every member of this Force was lectured on the 
question of tact and courtesy; and the result of such training, together 
with the inherent good manner of police personnel, generally obviated 
any complaint of over-officiousness.”’ 

Assistant Commissioner C. D. LaNauze, also writing in the same 
publication, told of Saskatchewan farmers who volunteered to guard 
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railway-crossings when the Royal train passed. These men, often 
unnoticed and alone, did their bit to make the tour a success. Every 
crossing in Canada was covered, and no accidents resulted. 


A Manitoba farmer elicited that the Royal train would stop for 
the night alongside his hen-coop. Gathering up his entire flock he 
transported them to another part of his farm so that Their Majesties 
might sleep on, undisturbed in the early morning by the crowing of 
the roosters. 


Equally courteous and painstaking were the Provincial and Muni- 
cipal police. During the long delays, they chummed up with the 
crowds, saw to it that children were given coigns of vantage — which 
pleased the parents mightily — and established a spirit of fellowship 
which operated to the advantage of everybody. 


During the trip to Canada in the Empress of Australia the Royal 
Marines were responsible for safeguarding the Royal Persons. They 
performed the same duty on the homeward journey and madea thorough 
job of it. Once in Canada, however, at the special request of the 
King, the R.C.M.P. took over. 


Even before the Empress docked at Wolfe’s Cove the little Detector 
— one of the tiny motor-cruisers of the R.C.M.P. whose normal job 
is to chase smugglers and rum-runners — met the Royal Squadron off 
the Island of Orléans. She dipped her little Blue Ensign, whereat the 
great White Ensign of the Empress was dipped in acknowledgment. 
The Detector led the flotilla into Quebec harbour. 


The Metropolitan Police — Scotland Yard to everybody — assigned 
three men to the tour. They were Chief Constable Albert Canning, 
Chief Inspector H. Cameron, who was the King’s police officer, and 
Divisional Inspector J. Giles, the Queen’s officer. The Yard was kept 
constantly in touch with developments of the tour, Canning frequently 
telephoning to London. | 

Always immaculately dressed in morning clothes and silk hat for 
formal occasions, Canning was described by a United States news- 
writer as looking “more like a successful banker than a cop.” From the 
frequent and lengthy conversations I had with him I was left in no 
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doubt whatever that Canning was a police officer every moment of 
his life. 

Someone stole his umbrella one day. That was a good story, and 
Canning had to stand up under a barrage of “kidding”. But he took 
it all in good part. No doubt somebody on this continent is telling his 
friends how he pried the gamp away from the great Canning, with 
many embellishments to the tale. The incident didn’t ruffle Scotland 
Yard in the slightest. 


Reaching Canada weeks before the arrival of Their Majesties, 
Canning traversed every inch of the Royal route, both here and in the 
United States. Thoroughness was his watchword. He got on well 
with the Canadian police, who welcomed what counsel and guidance 
he gave them. For his part, he acquired a comprehensive knowledge 
of Canadian police technique. I extracted from him the view that it 
would be a mistake to disband the various provincial police forces and 
leave the entire work to the Royal Mounted. 

“Canada is too vast a country to have one organization covering it 
all,” he said. He did not think horses would disappear entirely from 
police-work. “There’s nothing to take the place of well-trained horses 
in handling crowds,” was his comment. __ 

While Canning travelled on the Pilot train and kept general watch 
and ward over the whole situation, Cameron and Giles were in per- 
sonal attendance on Their Majesties. Always in civilian attire, these 
two handsome men, Cameron with black hair, Giles somewhat reddish, 
rode on the Royal train. They remained close to the King and Queen 
at every stop. Both had seen long service with Royalty, and they 
reported regularly to Scotland Yard. 

Responsibility for personal supervision of the whole tour fell, 
however, to Commissioner Stuart T. Wood, of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who himself travelled on the Pilot train, while Assistant 
Commissioner C. H. King accompanied the Royal train. A total of 
forty-seven members of the Force were attached for duty. The four 
personal orderlies to Their Majesties were Sergt. H. H. Williams, 
Constable J. Coughlin, Constable R. Portelance and Constable J. A. 
Langlois. 
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When one writes of the protective agencies upon whom fell the 
responsibility of guarding the persons of Their Majesties one’s tribute 
must be shared also by the military, naval and air forces of the Dom- 
inion. Equally so by the veterans of the Great War — and even of 
those conflicts fought in distant fields years prior to 1914. They were 
all the King’s Men, from the last joined bugler of the militia to the 
high-ranking officers whose duty it was to keep the machine running 
in gear. 

The chain of military responsibility was complex, extending from 
the Chief of the General Staff, Major-General T. V. Anderson, through 
his various branches to the Officers Commanding the Military Districts 
and so down to the unit commanders of the militia. Similarly Rear- 
Admiral Percy Nelles, Chief of the Naval Staff, whose job began when 
his trim destroyers, Skeena and Saguenay, rode through the Atlantic 
swells to join the King’s ships as they entered Canadian waters, directed 
the sailors’ end of things, while Air Vice-Marshal G. M. Croil, Chief 
of the Air Staff, tied up the triangular service with as smart a corps as 
ever mounted guard. ‘This, of course, provides the opportunity for 
recalling that for the first time in history a military guard stood sentinel 
at Rideau Hall. They were drawn from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and performed their duties during the residence of Their Majesties. 


This Guard Mounting, not quite so spectacular as the ceremony 
which takes place daily at Buckingham Palace, was something new in 
Ottawa's life. It was a pleasant thing to watch, pleasant to reflect 
that, although separated by thousands of miles from his London home, 
the King was nevertheless being cared for in the same fashion at his 
home in Ottawa. The pageant-loving citizens of the capital feasted 
their eyes proudly on this, the birth of a new tradition. It was with 
regret that they saw the Government dispense with this colourful 
function on Their Majesties’ departure. 

The non-permanent regiments of the militia measured up to their 
jobs magnificently. For Commanding Officers who had been worried 
about their attenuated ranks — thinned by a combination of apathy on 
the part of young fellows and by a distressing absence of money — the 
Royal visit came as a gift from the gods. Recruits began to flock to 
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the colours the minute the announcement of the projected trip to 
Canada was broadcast. The result was that many militia units were 
well up to strength when Their Majesties arrived, and, the opportunity 
having been presented to put in considerable training during the winter 
months, the youngsters were in creditable condition and eager for their 
duties. 

They had to be of good heart, for they were moved and shoved 
around all over the place in valiant efforts to achieve the impossible — 
the trick of being in two places at once. However, everything worked 
out satisfactorily. The spirit which enveloped Canada throughout the 
Royal visit was well reflected in the troops. Everybody enjoyed them. 

Much the same has to be said for the war veterans. ‘This ageing 
body of Canada’s citizens jumped into their job from the start. There 
was no need to appeal to them, no need to ask them if they would do 
this, that or the other thing. It was just felt naturally that when 
Their Majesties were in Canada the war veterans would be required 
to do something, and, having regard to the distribution of Canada’s 
normal protective forces over the great geographical distances, the 
logical thing was for the ex-Service personnel to constitute themselves 
the guardians of the Royal party wherever and whenever the cir- 
cumstances warranted. And these circumstances arose in every town 
and city which Their Majesties visited. Always the veterans were 
there, beretted and bemedalled, back in their own voluntary army for 
as long as they were required. 

At the head of this group were the national leaders of the various 
ex-Service men’s associations. With its hundreds of branches all over 
the Dominion, the Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League 
was responsible for the arrangements in most places. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the veterans pooled their activities. Local committees 
were formed by the organizations, officers were appointed and registra- 
tions of the veterans were made. Duties were detailed, many of them 
extremely onerous and imposing on the elder warriors protracted stands, 
swift marches hither and yon, and many hours without food. 

But they were cheerful about it all. Nothing can kill the bubbling 
good humour of the old soldier when he has a real job of work to do. 
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In Ottawa he stood for hours in the broiling sun; in Winnipeg he stood 
for hours in the drenching rain. Whether in rigid, silent ranks as 
required by the occasion, or crowding with enthusiastic cheers round 
the King and Queen, the veterans had their responsibilities uppermost. 
Even in what to the nervous outsiders seemed to be a confused turmoil, 
with Their Majesties in the centre of excited old soldiers, the beretted 
warriors of the past generation never lost sight of their first duty — 
to guard the persons of their King and Queen. 


The hearty laughter of His Majesty, the winning, easy smile of 
Queen Elizabeth, the firm handclasp, the sympathetic enquiry, the 
word of thanks were the rewards which the veterans treasured. 

Hospital wards in which were men who had already passed a life- 
time, suffering from the wounds of more than twenty years ago, were 
brightened when Their Majesties entered. The men had waited 
longingly, patiently for those great moments. And they passed all too 
quickly. In one or two cases, due to indifferent arrangements for which 
the local authorities were responsible, a veterans’ hospital here and there 
was not visited. When word of those lapses finally reached His Majesty 
it is reported he was far from pleased. 


The men at Deer Lodge Hospital in Winnipeg were dejected when 
the King and Queen passed through the city without calling upon them. 
No sooner was the word conveyed to His Majesty than he ordered 
that, on his return from the Pacific Coast, the veterans be transported 
to the station where he would greet them. This was done, to the delight 
of all. But not in every case could the arrangements be altered to 
take care of the omissions of the local authorities. 

What has been said of all others must also be said of such national 
organizations as the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. A Canadian Boy 
Scout is a lad in whom a high sense of honour, an aptitude for duty, a 
spirit of lofty patriotism and a willingness to work in a good cause are 
sedulously fostered. They had many tasks to perform during the 
Royal visit: they were the “handymen” of the country; and nobly did 
they fulfill everything that was demanded of them. The boys and 
girls of Canada who are linked up with these organizations have every 
reason to be proud of what they achieved. 
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Mention should also be made of the St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
whose members did fine work in all the larger cities by attending to 
fainting cases and other minor casualties which are inevitable wherever 
large crowds congregate. 

And it all adds up to this, that in spite of the scattered character of 
Canada’s various and varied protective services, when something has 
to be done which puts the nation on its honour, one need have no 
misgiving about it. The thing will be done, and done well and cre- 
ditably. 
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“THE Royal train was blue and silver and gold. Who did not know? 
Never before hada train been so publicised. Every newspaper on the 

continent told of its beauties. The broadcasters, day in and day out, 

described its entrances into cities and towns, and its exits therefrom. 

This glorious vehicle carried the King and Queen 5,625 miles in 
Canada, in addition to the mileage in the United States. It never 
was in danger of an accident. It pursued its majestic course through 
town and city, through woodland and prairie, through the Rockies 
and the lake country. It was always on time, with the exception of 
the arrival at Windsor, Ont., when the great crowds in the intervening 
Ontario cities extended for miles and slowed up its progress more than 
had been expected. 

It was to the credit of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways that they were able to assemble this 12-car train from equip- 
ment regularly operating in Canada. No new cars were built. 

Car No. 1 was at the rear end and provided the sleeping quarters 
for the King and Queen. No. 2 contained the dining-room, sitting 
room and other rooms for the daytime use of the Royal couple. These 
two cars previously were those used by the Governor-General. 

No. 3 was a C.P.R. standard chambrette. No. 4 and No. 6 were 
private cars normally known as “Pacific” and “Atlantic”, belonging to 
the C.N.R. and available for public charter. These three cars were 
used by the King’s staff. 

Coming between No. 4 and No. 6 was No. 5, the ‘‘Wentworth,” 
used by Prime Minister Mackenzie King and members of his staff. 
It was a C.P.R. private car. No. 7 in everyday life was ‘Business Car 
99” used by the C.N.R. president. 

No. 8 was a C.P.R. chambrette; No. 9 a C.P.R. sleeper; No. 10 a 
C.N.R. dinner; No. 11 a C.P.R. combination baggage and sleeper, and 
No. 12 a C.P.R. baggage car. 
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The cars were connected with telephones and at each station 
where the train stopped for any considerable time the system was cut 
into the city telephone exchange. 

When the train was on C.P.R. tracks it was hauled throughout 
by the latest design C.P.R. locomotive, No. 2850, which created a world 
record for continuous haulage of a train during the tour. On the 
C.N.R. tracks locomotives of the new 6400 C.N.R. series were used. 
It employed two of these big engines and a slightly smaller type on 
stretches of the track where servicing facilities were insufficient. 

All the cars and locomotives were specially painted and certain 
structural changes in the cars were necessary. After the tour all were 
repainted and went back to the humdrum of ordinary railway trafhic, 
unnoticed and forgotten. How fleeting is fame! 

The crews for the trains were selected according to seniority in 
each railway district, the personnel changing when the train passed 
from one district to another. It showed that in every part of Canada 
there were men capable of giving the Royal train the expert handling 
it received. 

Half an hour ahead of the Royal train went the Pilot train which 
carried the press correspondents, the press photographers, some of the 
broadcasters and telegraph officials. The Mounted Police had a car 
on each train. Half an hour ahead of the Pilot train went the gas cars 
patrolling the tracks. Both trains moved at deliberate speeds ranging 
from 30 to 50 miles an hour. 


The trains were under the direct control of Colonel V. I. Smart, 
Deputy Minister of Transport, and the staffs of both railway lines 
worked for weeks before the King and Queen reached Canada per- 
fecting arrangements, planning every detail of servicing, inspecting 
the trains at intervals so that nothing would be left to chance. 

When Niagara Falls was reached en route to the United States, 
American railway inspectors thoroughly inspected each car and signed 
certificates that they were mechanically correct. Then American 
locomotives were hitched on to haul the trains across the border. 

The only important delay encountered was when one of the cars 
of the Pilot train developed a hot-box between Niagara Falls and 
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Washington, with the result that for the first time the Royal train 
arrived ahead of the Pilot train — much to the disappointment of the 
press men and women. It led to considerable good-natured banter, the 
Canadians pointing out there had been no such trouble all across Canada, 
and the Americans replying that after all it was a Canadian car that 
was giving the bother. 

Four motor cars were carried across the country on regular trains 
to accommodate the King and Queen and the Prime Minister in the Royal 
processions. They were leap-frogged from city to city so that two 
would always be at the station when the Royal train arrived. 

The only points where these cars were not used were Banff and 
Jasper. For these mountain roads chauffeurs acquainted with the 
districts drove the Royal visitors in cars with which the drivers were 
familiar. 

Two women had real grievances against the arrangements on the 
Royal train. They were the Queen’s dressers, Miss Catherine Maclean 
and Miss Christina Willox. The Queen’s dresses and jewels were in 
Car 12 and the Queen dressed in Car 1, so they had to make their way 
the length of the train several times each day. 

The following senior officers of the railways were on duty in their 
respective territories throughout the Royal tour: 

Canadian National — F. L. C. Bond, A. E. Warren, W. U. Appleton. 

Canadian Pacific — H. J. Humphrey, W. M. Neal. 

The mechanical superintendent was R. Meadows and the super- 
intendent of dining and sleeping car services, W. W. Swindon. 


* OK 


Covering the Royal tour was one of the greatest tasks that ever 
confronted the newspapers of Canada. Hundreds of reporters played 
their part in presenting to the world word pictures of those moment- 
eous events. The 58 newswriters who travelled on the Pilot train were 
only a small part of the army of men and women engaged on the work. 

On the Royal train were two press liaison officers — George F. 
Steward, who, as mentioned previously, is regularly press liaison officer 
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for the British Prime Minister, and Walter Turnbull, secretary to 
Mr. Mackenzie King. 

Since no newspaper men were permitted to travel on the Royal 
train, it was the business of the press liaison officers to provide the 
news from this train to the press men and women who travelled on the 
Pilot train. As the Pilot train proceeded half an hour ahead of the 
Royal train it was often necessary for the liaison officers to telegraph 
the news ahead to stations where it could be picked up and disseminated 
in the Pilot train. 


This arrangement had many shortcomings, particularly due to the 
fact that the Pilot train pulled out of each station, where Their Majesties 
stopped, half an hour ahead of the Royal train and, therefore, if the 
Royal stop was less than half an hour, which frequently was the case, 
the reporters on the Pilot train missed it altogether. 

It is dificult, however, to see how it could have been arranged 
otherwise. The Canadian Press and many of the larger Canadian dailies 
met the situation by posting roving reporters at each station where the 
Royal train was scheduled to stop, well in advance of its arrival, and 
they stayed until after the Royal party had left. In the larger cities 
where processions were held, The Canadian Press and the local news- 
papers turned their entire reportorial staffs on the assignment and often 
more than 100 reporters would be covering the visit. 

The visiting correspondents did not have these facilities, but as far 
as possible The Canadian Press news and the stories collected by the 
local papers were made available to them. This helped out the situa- 
tion for them to a considerable extent. 

From May 18th until June 15th, with the exception of a few days 
off here and there, the Pilot train was the only home we knew. It got 
to feel just like home. After a day in a big city, buffeted by crowds, 
rushing here and there, always in danger of being absolutely tied up in 
the masses, it was wonderful to get back to the security, the comfort 
and good fellowship of the ‘train and feel it rolling along to another 
city, another procession, and another day of strenuous work. 
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Maybe those correspondents didn’t tell the world plenty about 
that Pilot train! It inspired every conceivable variety of comment — 
witticism, sarcasm, contempt and downright admiration. 

After all, it was the nerve centre of the news-reporting of the 
trip. It was the headquarters of Walter $8. Thompson, director of 
publicity for the Canadian National Railways, whose place of business 
was in the club car at the rear. Mr. Thompson was loaned to the 
Inter-departmental committee for the purpose of supervising the press 
arrangements. 


His selection was a master-stroke. Mr. Thompson knows nearly 
every working newspaperman and newspaperwoman in Canada by 
their first names. For his own general staff purposes he had pressed 
into service his own colleagues of the C.N.R. Press Bureau — Herb. 
Lash, James Hanratty, Bruce Boreham, and others. Their job was to 
make quickly available all the facilities necessary for the correspondents 
who were covering the tour. It would be difficult to imagine anything 
more complex. 

Asa start the two railway companies co-operated in preparing a book 
entitled “Across Canada.” This well-produced volume gave not 
only the Royal itinerary, but the historical background and word pic- 
tures of every city, town and even the villages through which the 
Royal train would pass. The descriptive writing was particularly 
well done. 

Throughout the trip the Pilot train was inundated with publica- 
tions, ranging from unassuming pamphlets to book-size souvenir 
programs and beautifully printed and illustrated magazines. Every prov- 
incial capital poured in a flock of them. For the most part the news- 
papermen, rushing along with their minds on editorial deadlines, partic- 
ipating in receptions in new cities with new Royal parades every day, 
had scarcely time to even glance at those masterpieces. But they did 
keep “Across Canada.” It became their “vade mecum’’, especially 
for the British and United States correspondents. Time and again the 
book demonstrated its supreme value to them. 

Also prepared in advance were printed copies giving details of the 
Royal visit at each stop. The newspapermen got them at least 12 
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hours ahead of schedule, with full particulars showing how the cor- 
respondents were to be fitted into whatever scheme was on hand. 


With several functions in the course of a forenoon it would be 
impossible for one correspondent to attend them all, and get his work 
done. If there were four ceremonies, the hustling newspaperman 
might be able to cover two. So the press party would reach a city and, 
with the advance copy of the arrangements, the correspondent would 
decide which function he wished personally to cover. He would 
thereupon communicate his decision to Jim Hanratty and receive the 
special tickets essential to admit him. No one could attend without 
those tickets. 


That did not, of course, mean that having elected to be present at 
one out of two or three, the newswriter would be stranded in the 
matter of covering the others. Reciprocity among newspaper reporters 
— known to the profession as ““syndicating” — is a practice widely used, 
its ethics honourably adhered to, and its convenience universally 
admitted. Syndicating does not preclude the possibilities of a “scoop” 
or a “beat” in the matter of news stories where the reciprocal arrange- 
ments do not hold. But no newspaperman holds anything out on a 
confrére with whom he has agreed temporarily to syndicate. They 
also had the C. P. and local newspaper stories with which to fill in. 

In each city a special press room was provided, with typewriters 
and telegraph fyling facilities, where the visiting correspondents might 
prepare their copy. And even when the Royal party travelled by 
automobile or steamer from one place to another, special arrangements 
were made for the newsmen. 

Wherever the King and Queen visited it was a public holiday. 
Usually the route of the Royal procession was closed for hours in 
advance. To crash the barriers was out of the question. But again 
the newswriters were provided for. They themselves had armbands 
and badges, special buses carrying stickers on the windshield were 
permitted along the processional route, and thus the correspondents 
were everywhere given points of vantage. All these arrangements were 
completed before the tour started. 
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Fifty-eight newswriters, seven of whom were women, comprised 
the Pilot train’s passenger list when the locomotive puffed out of Quebec 
on May 17th. Aboard also were Mr. Thompson and his staff of four. 
There were 12 press photographers, seven radio operators, 17 members 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, nine railway officials, three 
postal officials, two telegraph officials and a few others. 

For the most part Chief Constable Albert Canning of Scotland Yard 
travelled on the Pilot train, whose population varied from 110 to 120 
throughout the tour. 

The coaches were standard sleepers, supplied by the two railways, 
and all were air-conditioned. 

The press men covering the Royal assignment were correspondents 
whose names are well familiar to the great newspaper public of Canada, 
of, indeed, the whole English-speaking world. Allied to high profes- 
sional attainments were a wealth of experience and an instinct for news 
which derive only from long years on the job. 

The Associated Press of the United States, the great co-operative 
news-gathering agency on which The Canadian Press is modelled, sent 
Frank H. King. For many years he had served the A.P. in London 
before being appointed superintendent for the State of Texas. 

The United Press sent Webb Miller, of its London staff, a well- 
known commentator on international affairs. 

Gordon Young of Reuter’s travelled with Their Majesties from 
the start. He had just returned to London after three years in Berlin. 
He was assisted by Alaric Jacobs, detached temporarily from the 
Washington Bureau. 

The International News Service assigned Walter Kiernan and that 
colourful woman writer, Inez Robb. 

L’Agence Havas of Paris was represented by Jean Gauchon, a 
French journalist with a wealth of experience in several European 
capitals, and now stationed in Ottawa. 

Ira Wolfert accompanied the party for the North American News- 
paper Alliance and the Australian Consolidated Press. 

Individual British newspapers sent their top-flight writers. Michael 
Byrne was “eye-witness” for The Times, London; G. Ward Price, The 
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Daily Mail; The Times also assigned John A. Stevenson, Ottawa, its 
own Canadian correspondent. There were Arthur J. Cummings, The 
News Chronicle; the Marquess of Donegal, for The Daily Despatch; 
A. L. Easterman, The Daily Herald; Douglas Williams and Roger V. 
Machell, The Daily Telegraph; G. V. R. Thompson, The Daily Express; 
Sholto Watt, The Sunday Times. 

United States newspapers had their own staff men on the assign- 
ment. For The New York Times were F. Raymond Daniell and the 
Ottawa correspondent of that great journal, John MacCormac. Edward 
Angly represented The Herald Tribune; John I. Barry, The Boston 
Globe; Miss Grace Davidson, The Boston Post; Edward T. Polliard, 
The Washington Post; Miss Dixie Tighe, The New York Post; George 
Dixon, The New York News. 

Similarly the Canadian newspapers had many representatives. There 
were Harry Morden, The Montreal Star; Frederick Griffen, Gregory 
Clark and Miss Jessie MacTaggart for The Toronto Star; Harold 
Dingman and Douglas Oliver, The Globe and Mail; Andy Lytle, The 
Star Newspaper Service; Norman MacLeod, The Windsor Daily Star; 
Charles B. Pyper and his wife, Nancy Pyper, The Toronto Telegram; 
Thomas Wayling, The Vancouver Sun; A. C. Allen, The Southam 
Newspapers; Francis H. Stevens, The Winnipeg Free Press; Mrs. 
Evelyn Tufts, The Halifax Herald; J. N. Crandall, the British United 
Press; Jean-Charles Harvey and Real Rousseau, Le Jour, Montreal; 
S. J. Dornan of The Almeda Despatch represented the weekly news- 
papers, and Kenneth Wilson the Maclean publications. 

The Canadian Press was represented by Miss Muriel Adams, A. E. 
Fulford and myself. 

That was a terrific line-up of newspapermen. The extraordinary 
thing about it all is that in this highly competitive profession, engaged 
on a highly competitive assignment, these newswriters lived almost 
continuously for a month, packed in this Pilot train; and they broke up 
in Halifax at the end of it all the very best of friends. There wasn’t 
a feud in a train-load, far less a car-load. Stack that beside the average 
ocean cruise where passengers have lots of room and nothing to do. 
The explanation probably is that the newspapermen were so busy 
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scrapping for news they had no time to dissipate their energies scrapping 
amongst themselves. 

As I explained earlier, only a small portion of the news coverage of 
the Royal tour was furnished by this group. The bulk of the work 
was done by the local reporters in the cities and towns visited. But 
theirs was not the long, sustained effort. It was “new stuff” at each 
succeeding stop for the local men; we had to watch that it did not be- 
come “old stuff” for the party on the Pilot train. 

However, Frank King, from his wealth of experience in handling 
reportorial staffs on big stories, told me the standard of the Canadian 
newspapers, as demonstrated on this assignment, was exceedingly 
high. And he ought to know. Throughout the journey co-operation 
of The Canadian Press and the local reporting staffs produced satis- 
factory and gratifying results. 

An assignment like this is a great leveller. Few “big shot” news- 
writers can coast along on their reputations. A man with a nationally 
known name may have written a world-throbbing story a week ago — 
but that, in any editor’s mind, belongs to history; it’s in “the morgue.” 
What he’s concerned with is the story that’s going to be turned in 
today, what’s being done this hour, this very minute. In fact, give 
him the news before it happens, and he’s all the happier. So the fellow 
with the impressive reputation has to keep on delivering the goods. 
In that respect he is equal with the most obscure news-hound. Quite 
frequently the “big shot” has to depend a great deal on the “cub” in 
the firing-line, so there is no room in the newspaper world for anything 
savouring of “high hat.” 

Pilot train life was a problem. Each one had a sleeper-section, and 
everything had to be stored in it. A man had to be a quick-change 
artist to do things right. This morning, formal clothes; in the after- 
noon, sack suits; tonight, full evening-dress. It was a bit difficult. 
But everybody managed. 

The resourceful porter in the sleeper which was my abode fixed a 
‘clothes-line across the wash-room and we hung our suits on it. There 
must have been 20 suits. Little room was left to shave, hardly room 
to wash, certainly none to sit down. 
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The situation had its embarrasing moments. It not infrequently 
happened that crowds waiting at the stations for Their Majesties would 
be treated to an unscheduled spectacle of a reporter, seen through the 
wash-room window, scantily dressed — if at all — groping frantically 
among a score of hanging garments and not enjoying the joke a bit. 


There was one shower for all the men. The women fared better, 
for they had one for the eight or nine on board. 


The correspondents from the United Kingdom voiced amazement 
at the solicitude with which the two telegraph companies attended to 
the newspapermen’s needs. T. H. Holmes of the C.P.R. and J. F. 
MacTaggart, of the C.N.R. telegraphs, and their staffs, were always 
on call. They could locate typewriters, dig-out fresh copy-paper, 
find a store where one could buy a clean collar in spite of there being 
public holidays everywhere. This type of co-operation is so usual to 
Canadian correspondents that they have come to expect it as a matter 
of course. But for the visiting Londoners, who use the telephone far 
more than the telegraph, the service was a source of continued admira- 
tion. There was nothing comparable to it in the Homeland. 


Adding it all up, some reporters found fault, others expressed 
nothing but praise. “Twas ever thus. It depended largely on what 
one had been accustomed to, and the length of one’s real experience. 
Newswriters from the great metropolitan centres, used to press facilities 
that have been built up for generations, were dissatisfied. The Cana- 
dians, trained since they were cubs to fend for themselves, found the 
whole business absolutely luxuriant. 


* KF + 

If the Canadian broadcasting organization which Major Gladstone 
Murray has build up ever had an inferiority complex — and I would 
be the last man in Canada to suggest such a thing — its achievements 
during the Royal tour were calculated to effect a permanent cure. 
Stacked up against such experienced services as the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, the N.B.C. and Columbia systems of the United States, 
the C.B.C. men might reasonably have been expected to suffer occasional 
attacks of stage-fright. But they didn’t. 
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I saw them clutching their mikes atop swaying poles, like modern 
devotees ofthe ancient Stylites. One beheld them peering from the 
Gothic arches of church belfrys, unimpressed by the dim religious light 
and intent only on turning out a workmanlike job. They were the 
swift-moving figures silhouetted against the sky on precarious roof- 
tops, or in the thick of cheering crowds. And all the while they 
unburdened themselves of their running story in English and French — 
a vivid word-picture of the progress of the King and Queen. 


Little wonder that from all over the United States, from the British 
Isles, from all parts of the world, in fact, wherever the broadcasts were 


heard, letters of appreciation and praise have since poured into the 
headquarters of the C.B.C. 


What it sounded like to the listener I’m not qualified to judge. 
When these commentators — or “observers”, as they were immediately 
rechristened at the opening of the tour — were pouring their “‘des- 
criptive” into the ears of the world, I myself was ducking in and out 
the length of the route in search of my own copy. However, so many 
appreciative patrons of the radio have spoken to me about the entire 
proceedings, and I have had so many chats with E. L. Bushnell, general 
supervisor of programs, and Charles Jennings, in charge of exchange 
features, who were with me on the Pilot train, added to which were 
my own observations of the work, that I have acquired quite a compre- 
hensive knowledge of their difficulties and the way these difficulties were 
overcome. 

My berth on the Pilot train was across the aisle from Richard Dim- 
bleby, commentator for the B.B.C. He was a big man, round-faced, 
with red cheeks and laughing eyes. His voice struck the ear pleasantly. 
It was a delight to receive a bawling-out from Dimbleby, something that 
occurred with great frequency. I never interrupted him: that would 
have spoiled my own pleasure. 

His pet peeve was that I disturbed him too early in the morning 
with my typing. 

‘““Awoke me at five o'clock this morning,” quoth Dimbleby, trying 
to simulate wrath. 
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“Eight o'clock,” I would rejoin — actually the correct hour, for 


I have as much of an aversion against working at 5 a.m. as Dimbleby 
at being wakened at that hour. His statement, I charged, was charac- 


teristic of B.B.C.’s inaccuracies. Whereat Dimbleby laughed. There 
were sO many time zones in Canada, he retorted, that it must at least 
have been five o’clock somewhere. 

By trans-Atlantic telephone Dimbleby gave a daily description of 
the tour for listeners in the Homeland. Usually his broadcasts were 
direct, unless, due to the time-margin, his public overseas were abed 
before things began to happen in Canada. On such occasions records 
were made and were re-broadcast at a more convenient hour. 

After his first broadcast at Quebec objections were voiced by Canada 
House, London, to the B.B.C. because of some of his remarks. How- 
ever, his enthusiasm grew as the tour progressed, and I am reliably 
informed that he gave some wonderfully vivid interpretations of the 
significance of the welcome. Dimbleby laughed and joked himself into 
the hearts of all his colleagues on this side of the Atlantic. 

He is, I’m told, the “chief fixer” for the B.B.C. Before the present 
War, at a time when there was trouble with the Polish broadcasting 
organization, Dimbleby was sent from London to Warsaw to iron 
things out. If the Russian agency and the B.B.C. locked horns, Dim- 
bleby’s job was to fix things with the Muscovite. We nicknamed him 
““Bumble-bee.” That, of course, was too obvious to be clever. It 
wasn't even original, for there is scarcely a capital in Europe in which 
he is not hailed as “Bumble-bee.” 

The United States chains had their own commentators in the 
professional entourage on the Pilot train; but the backbone of the whole 
thing was the C.B.C. Nine observers were divided into two parties, one 
directed by R. T. Bowman and the other by T. O. Wicklund. They 
leap-frogged across Canada. One party would take Winnipeg, then 
hop to Calgary; the other Regina, with a hop to Vancouver. Any 
gaps were filled by local commentators. 


In Quebec City twenty observers manned the mikes on the day of 
the arrival of Their Majesties. Eight pick-up points had been estab- 
lished across the city, each with two mikes. The second was for use 
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in the event of the other failing. Each pick-up point handled both 
English and French descriptions. 

The control was in the Prince of Wales’ Bastion, where the man in 
charge was directly connected with every commentator by an indi- 
vidual telephone connection. The commentators, wearing head-sets, 
received their instructions by phone, and they alone heard them. This 
is known as the “cue system.”” It was used for the first time in Canada 
during the Royal visit. One commentator could be stopped and 
another started as the situation required, without interrupting the 
broadcast. 

Early in the morning of the Royal arrival at Quebec the C.B.C. 
decided to hold a full-dress rehearsal. Every pick-up point was manned. 
The belfry of ’Eglise du Sacré-Coeur was one of them. 

At the central control Bob Bowman began to call in each point, in 
accordance with the routine that would be observed later in the day. 
Every one responded — that is, every one but the man at the Church 
of the Sacred Heart. 

Patiently Bob summoned his “negligent” observer. Nothing 
doing. Again, and yet again the call went forth, growing more peremp- 
tory, sharper, a shade snappier each time. 

Finally a plaintive voice quavered across the wires from Frank 
Willis, high up on the belfry. 

“I can’t hear a damn thing,” it said. “They're having a funeral 
here. The bells have been ringing all morning; I’m nearly deaf, and 
besides these things have about knocked me out of the steeple.” 

The Reverend Father who presides over the spiritual needs of the 
parish of Sacré-Coeur had given permission for the use of the steeple 
for the period of the Royal procession, when, it was arranged, the bells 
would be mute. But no arrangements had been made for early morning 
rehearsals, and ecclesiastical duty came before any preliminary canter 
by broadcasting concerns! 

One of the most popular features of the C.B.C. service was the 
nightly re-broadcasts, when the best of the day’s offering was taken from 
recordings, pieced together and reproduced over the air. More letters 
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of praise were received for these than for any other part of the 


C.B.C.’s work. 


In piecing the records together certain connecting passages had to be 
spoken to preserve continuity. This led to an amusing episode at the 
close of the day when Queen Elizabeth officiated at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Supreme Court Building in Ottawa. 

As was required of him, Mr. Bushnell at his home was listening to 
the re-broadcast. He heard the announcer say his piece: 

“A Royal summary of a morning in May, of a bird that sang to a 
Queen, and a King who had a birthday.” 

The re-broadcast was a delight. Bushnell listened raptly to the 
Queen’s words — a graceful and gracious address, well fitted to the 
occasion. And in the midst of it, as if to provide the orchestral accom- 
paniment to this happy concerto, came the twittering of a bird. 

Bushnell started. He listened hard. Again came the melodious 
chirping, breaking into Her Majesty’s speech. 

This was just too much — far too much; that was all. Bushnell 
thought so, and he said so. To crash in with sound effects in ordinary 
programs was something one had to do at times — banging doors, the 
white-spumed combers breaking on the ledges of the Atlantic, the roar 
of airplane engines. These things were all right; but to paint the lily, 
to seek to add an additional facet to the diamond by using a conven- 
tional prop to reproduce the melody of a bird in the middle of a Queen's 
speech was going just that much too far. 

“On a historical occasion like this,” muttered Bushnell grimly, 
“there's got to be no faking.” 

No faking, or he’d know the reason why. So stamping forth from 
the hearth and fireside, Bushnell stormed his way to the C.B.C. studio. 


The story is soon told. Peremptorily he ordered the original 
record to be re-run. There it was — bird and everything. High on 
an elm by the banks of the Ottawa River, surveying curiously the 
pageantry that was being enacted below, some feathered songster had 
rounded off this propitious day by adding its own contribution, a cheery, 
carefree twittering of which the record is now preserved forever in the 
archives of the country! 
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Three times during the Royal visit Their Majesties came unexpectedly 
close to the C.B.C. observers, with the results that one likes to read 
about. At Quebec, Wicklund had his place on the roof of the pier at 
Wolfe’s Cove. Quite without warning he suddenly beheld Their 
Majesties, standing at the rail of the Empress of Australia, level with 
him and not ten feet away. A marvellous chance. But the words 
just wouldn’t come. 


Another top-flight observer, Reid Forsee, had much the same kind 
of experience at Hamilton. 

The Canadians weren’t alone, weren’t the only radio-men to be 
non-plussed by the psychological effect of being thrown unexpectedly 
into the presence of the King and Queen. At Niagara Falls one of the 
commentators of a United States chain was similarly muted for a few 
moments. 

Approximately sixty per cent of all the broadcasting done by the 
C.B.C. was carried on one or other of the three American systems. 
Mutual took the most. Quite frequently all three networks were cut 
in, and the B.B.C. as well. 

Radio actuality, as this broadcasting of “spot” descriptive is termed, 
is a queer business — queer for some folk. A commentator “ad libbing”’ 
into the mike can get fellows into wierd jams. 

Now, there’s my old friend Bob Anderson, one of those covering the 
Royal departure from Halifax. Bob has ideas of what radio reporters 
should report. I was standing on the promenade deck of the Empress 
of Britain as the ship was about to leave with Their Majesties on board. 
The seething crowds, the singing, the music, the cheering — all con- 
tributed to a spectacle that can never be forgotten. It had been a full 
day, so full that I had not had one moment wherein to say goodbye 
to my friends and colleagues ashore. A pang of remorse struck me as 
I recalled that Albert E. Fulford and Miss Muriel Adams, my confréres 
of The Canadian Press, had been with me throughout the tour: and | 
was leaving them without a word. 

Would I see them before the Empress pulled out? No, in those 
milling throngs the thing was impossible. But I had reckoned without 
Muriel. Lithe and athletic, Muriel had clambered to the roof of a 
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pier-shed, and just as the ship began to pull away she came dashing to 
the edge, blowing kisses, reciprocated. 

Laughing into the mike, Bob duly unburdened himself of this in- 
cident, and away into the eternity of space went the record of Muriel’s 
farewell. Into the eternity of space — but, of course, into every 
receiving set from Halifax to Kingdom Come. 

Of course, I was in blissful ignorance of it at the time. Two days 
later, in Newfoundland, I attended the Garden Party at Government 
House. Always with a view to informing myself with respect to local 
conditions, I asked of a lady with whom | spoke if all the pretty 
girls I saw lived in St. John’s. 

“Yes,” she admitted, with disarming frankness. ‘Don’t you think 
they’re nice.” 

I confessed that I did. She continued: 

“Are they as nice as the gitl who threw you the kisses at Halifax?” 

That, of course, was a poser. What girl? What kisses? She 
told me of the broadcast. 

Muriel was similarly bantered. In Ottawa, on her return, the stock 
question was: “Is Mrs. Carnegie still speaking to you?” 

The radio observers are opportunists of the best type. At least 
On two occasions their quick thinking and just as quick action stood 
out above all others. During the unveiling of the National War 
Memorial at Ottawa the commentator was timed to go off the air just 
as Their Majesties took their unscheduled and historic stroll among the 
crowds. Swiftly the commentator sensed the significance of this 
wholly unprecedented event. He kept on going, and for the next half 
hour gave Canada and the world a description of a spectacle which 
those who witnessed will never forget. 

At Toronto the appearance of Mrs. Ralph Day, wife of Mayor 
Day, in a sidecar had the observer baffled for a few moments. He 
thought it was Queen Elizabeth. And so also did the troops on the 
parade. 

With quick wit he talked himself out of that jam, and if anyone 
noticed the slip, nobody has said anything about it — except myself! 
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The Royal tour taught the C.B.C. a great deal. Before it ended 
the Corporation’s mechanical arrangements were well-nigh perfect; the 
observers had developed a technique which prompted them to talk at 
the right time and, at the right time, to let the cheers of the multitudes 
and the music of the bands speak for themselves. 

Their Majesties came to recognize the observers in due course. 
Many of them cherish a cheery wave of the hand from the King, or a 
flashing smile from the Queen. After the broadcast at Government 
House in Winnipeg, Their Majesties came “behind the scenes’ to con- 
gratulate the technicians on the split-second accuracy with which the 
greetings from the various parts of the Empire were picked up. 

When it was all over, Bill Grant, engineer of the new Watrous 
station in Saskatchewan, CBK, who was in charge of the central control 
that day, was down on his knees in a corner, taking up wires. Cigar 
between his teeth, he was humming a tune, highly pleased with the 
day’s work. A soft footstep fell behind him. Glancing over his shoulder, 
he saw the King stepping into the room. Bill snapped to attention, 
while the cigar went behind his back, although the tell-tale smoke- 
cloud hovered above his head. 

“Carry on,” His Majesty said cheerily, “I just happened to come 
back for something I left here.” 
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More Girpszs 


APTAIN Frank C. Badgley, M.C., veteran of the first Great War 
and rich in experience of life in general, is the Director of the 
Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau. He has been taking 
“movies” and stills for the past two decades, and few men are better 
known in Canada than Frank Badgley. 

He has known what it was like to follow Royalty around and, for 
the sake of preserving a historical record of Royal visits, he has taken 
shots at every conceivable angle and on every conceivable occasion. 

In 1936, when Frank Badgley represented his department of Govern- 
ment on the Pilgrimage of the Canadian veterans to Vimy Ridge, he 
attended the Royal Garden Party at Buckingham Palace. There he 
was presented to King Edward VIII. 

“May I present Captain Badgley, Sir?” said the Hon. Vincent 
Massey, Canadian High Commissioner in London, as he conducted 
the Government’s camera-man to His Majesty. 

“Why, hullo, Badgley,” greeted King Edward cheerfully. ‘“‘Are 
you still taking pictures?” 

The King remembered his own tour of some years previously when 
Badgley was a member of the entourage and accompanied him through- 
out, to his ranch at High River, Alberta, and back. 

On the occasion of the visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth 
the job of straightening out all the problems of the army of news photo- 
graphers assigned to this duty was turned over to Frank Badgley. He 
was to see that everybody got a square deal — a Utopian condition 
which no news camera-man has ever believed to exist prior to this year 
of grace, and is doubtful of its being at all attainable at any time in the 
future. However, that was Frank’s job. 

Chiefly, he had to make sure that a complete set of pictures portray- 
ing every feature of the tour should become the property of His Majesty’s 
Government in Canada. 
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There was a time when I was wont to think that press telegraphers, 
workinga high-speed Morse wire in the old days, were the most irritable 
men who ever trod this earthly footstool. They were always about one de- 
gree below the fusing point. I think I was right, too. But that was long be- 
fore press photography was ushered into the scene, long before this sphere 
of journalistic activity became the highly competitive thing it is now. 

If a reporter misses a story, he usually has some chance of picking 
up later: when a press photographer falls down on a shot, it’s gone for- 
ever. The show is just one split second after another. 

Being wise, Frank decided to insist on all pictures being pooled. 
He had his own staff, who could of right have been given a monopoly 
as ofhcers of the Government. The newspapers and the motion- 
picture people could have been given a wide selection from what was 
taken — and it would all have been good. But Badgley knew that 
newspapermen and the others have their own predilections for the 
stuff taken by their staff men: and the thing to do was to give them a 
show, but always requiring that they observe the obligations of the pool. 

He called on the four picture agencies — Associated Press, Acme, 
Times World-Wide and International News, as well as the Toronto 
Star — asking that they each provide their best photographers for the 
pool. To them would be assigned all the best positions along the route, 
and each agency was entitled to all the pictures taken by the others. 

The Czar of Russia never dreamed of the powers which Frank 
Badgley exercised on this Royal tour. If the Czar had exercised them 
one fraction as wisely, the word Soviet might never have appeared in 
our lexicons. The pool moved forward from one end of Canada to the 
other, and back again; and so well did it function that when the Royal 
party entered the United States, Frank was invited by the State Depart- 
ment at Washington to go along in an advisory capacity. Within the 
Republic the pool operated as smoothly as in Canada. 

The first real test came when the Empress of Australia docked at 
Quebec. The aristocrats of the Canadian and United States press 
photographers were there. It was appreciated that the most signi- 
ficant picture would be at the foot of the gangway when, for the first 
time in history, a British King and Queen set foot on Canadian soil. 
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Carl Nesensohn of the Times World-Wide had the job of taking that 
picture. While he waited, a Quebec police car, with motor running 
stood by the wharf. He snapped the picture and dashed into the Cat, 
The police had cleared the way and the car sped to the foot of the 
funiculaire which took him from the bottom of the cliff to the Chateau 
Frontenac. All arrangements had been made so that Carl would not 
be stopped. Rushing to the dark-room which had been fixed up, 
experts developed the pool Pictures, and in seventeen minutes from the 
time the shot was taken, the negatives were ready and handed to the 
agency representatives. Almost immediately they were being tele- 
photo-ed to New York and from there to the United Kingdom. It 
takes about half an hour to wire a five-by-seven inch picture, 


In little more than an hour from the moment the King stepped ashore, 
that first picture was in the newspapers in 200 cities of Canada and the 
United States, and in Britain. 


An. interesting personality was Frank Noel. He is one of the 
A.P.’s top-flight photographers. My first contact with him was in 
the winter of 1939 when he came to Canada from Albany. He had 
had a spot of bother about getting his equipment across the Border and 
appealed to me by telephone to straighten it out with the National 
Revenue Department in Ottawa, That was easy, for it was good 
publicity for Canada to have a staff photographer of an organization 
like the A. P. taking pictures of our country, 


I next heard of him, again by telephone, from Quebec. Once 
again he was in a jam. He had gone to photograph the Citadel: but 
the caretaker had Positively refused to give him access without orders 
from Government House in Ottawa. My good friend. Colonel Eric 
D. Mackenzie, then Comptroller of the Household at Rideay Hall, 
unscrambled that one; and Noel took his pictures, 


Later he reached Ottawa, this time to photograph the Governor- 
General in his study. His Excellency had been so harrassed by that 
sort of thing that the staff had decided to spare him further experiences 
of this nature. They refused Noel’s Tequest; but eventually I was able 
to assist him and he achieved his objective. 
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Then Noel wanted a picture of the Prime Minister. | didn’t 
think that could be done, for Mr. Mackenzie King was a busy man. 
Lady Luck was still with Noel and myself, however, and in a few spare 
minutes the thing was done. Frank’s bag included the Hon. Dr. 
Manion and several other notables. 

All this exalted my own humble self in the eyes of Noel as Fixer- 
in-Chief. I was beginning to believe it myself, but yet I was profoundly 
shocked when somewhere between Father Point and Quebec I received, 
on board the Empress of Australia, a wireless from him. It asked in 
matter of fact terms that I was to be sure to have the King and Queen 
on the shore side of the ship when it reached Quebec. He hada power- 
ful lense, and if I'd do this favour for him he’d be eternally grateful. 

That, in the language of the street, was something. Could I see 
myself in that role? I could not. But, and this is the real story, as 
the Empress approached the city Their Majesties, of their own accord, 
did walk to the rail, just as Frank Noel had asked, and he took his shot. 
It wasn’t a good one, due to atmospherics. However, that did not 
prevent Frank from bestowing on me his most lavish praise and his 
profundest thanks for having the King and Queen just at the right 
spot at the right time! 

The pool took about 5,000 pictures during the Canadian tour. 
Of these approximately 1,500 were actually released for publication. 
Some 600 were transmitted by telephoto — quite a few several times. 
Of course, many hundreds of other photographs were taken by local 
pressmen, while many efforts of amateur photographers found their way 
into the newspapers. 


Greatly interested in photography, His Majesty found time aboard 
ship to practise his art in motion pictures and stills. The King was 
always generously disposed toward press cameramen. He chatted 
many times with W. G. Horton, the representative of The Times, 
London, and official photographer for the tour. 

“Bill” Horton had been photographing Royalty for years. He knew 
when and how to dress for the occasion. Morning clothes became 
“de rigueur’? with the cameramen, and even the United States bulb- 
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artists succumbed after the first few days of the tour. This brought 
upon them some tremendous joshing. 

“My idea is to be as inconspicuous as possible,” Bill Horton told 
me when I asked why he seemed always to be pouring himself into his 
morning clothes. “I wear the dress worn by the majority of the party.” 

Horton worked in with the pool, but he frequently wired exclusive 
pictures direct to The Times. 

The greatest photographic trouble during the trip was the occasion 
when the Dionne Quintuplets were presented to Their Majesties in 
Toronto. It began in the morning when the little girls were photo- 
graphed by the use of a powerful lens as they peered from the window 
of the railway coach. That picture received wide distribution. One 
of the agencies had exclusive contractual rights to photograph the 
children, and this picture was declared to be an infringement of the con- 
tract. But nothing came of it. 

The authorities at Buckingham Palace had insisted there should be 
no photographs taken in connection with the meeting of the quintuplets 
and the King and Queen. Frank Badgley had the task of ensuring that 
no cameras were smuggled into the Legislative Chamber, where the 
“quints” were to appear afterwards. He enlisted the assistance of 
Provincial Police, who searched all those gaining admittance. Thirty- 
one cameras were temporarily confiscated. 

Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn insisted that one picture be taken of 
the girls in the Chamber, as they walked across it accompanied by their 
nurses. Unfortunately it was a flop. The nurses came between the 
quintuplets and the camera. 

The explosion of a flash bulb in the Empress Hotel at Victoria was 
another unfortunate occurrence. The people in its vicinity got a 
scare. Some glass had been sprayed over them and into the food, they 
said. The food was replaced. In point of fact, no glass was sprayed 
for the bulb was covered with cellophane, which was a protection 
against any such misadventure. 

* OK 


A visiting lecturer whose assignment it was some years ago to deliver 
addresses at social clubs, whereof Canada abounds, gave it as a ground 
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for complaint against this Dominion that never had he met a people 
who served chicken so consistently. 

‘From Halifax to Vancouver,” he said, ‘I’ve been beset by chicken 
— toast chicken. It’s got so that I hang my head in shame whenever 
I pass a barnyard.” 

He added that he'd never liked chicken: after his Canadian experience 
he positively loathed it. 

I don’t at the moment recall how this came to my mind one day on 
the promenade deck of the Empress of Australia. Perhaps it was just 
a fugitive thought inspired by an excellent luncheon. At all events 
I was in the presence of Her Majesty, looking over the ice-fields and 
wondering when we should reach the St. Lawrence. We were speculat- 
ing on the reception awaiting the King and Queen in Canada. One 
thing was certain, I ventured to remark, and that was that the Royal 
visitors would be given plenty of roast chicken and chicken in innumer- 
able skillful variations. 

The Queen smiled. If she were asked to select one food for a 
continuous diet, she said, she thought it would be chicken. Canadians 
couldn't serve enough to suit her, declared Her Majesty. With par- 
donable enthusiasm I informed her that my compatriots simply couldn't 
help serving chicken when they were bursting with hospitality — not 
because they did not vary their food or were not adept at cooking other 
things, but because they themselves had Royal tastes so far as roast 
chicken went. 


Roast chicken was traditional. The pioneering forbears started it. 
That was in the days before railways, good roads or rural mail deliveries. 
Families were rarely notified by letter when friends or relatives were 
coming to visit them. The newcomers just broke in upon them and 
took pot-luck. And pot-luck meant that the head of the house had to 
invade his barnyard, select his best fowl and conduct an onslaught 
upon them which ended with one or two chickens finding their way 
‘into the broiler or the roasting-pan. 

Canada had come a long way since then, I informed Her Majesty. 
They had everything from vitamins to calories, and from corn on the 
cob to spinach juice. But there was not a home in His Majesty’s far- 
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flung Dominion that didn’t stake everything for a real, grand occasion 
on roast chicken. 

Perhaps I was over-enthusiastic. I sent a story from the ship 
broadcasting to Canadians that they needn’t be backward about serving 
chicken for the Queen. 


QUEEN’S FAVORED 
DISH ROAST FOWL 


Thus said the headlines. And, both headlines and Canadians being 
what they are, if Her Majesty liked roast fowl then roast fowl she would 
have. 

When the tour was over I made a check. Had Canada let me down? 
Or had Canada played up? Let the record speak. 

Quebec: Luncheon at the Chateau Frontenac, 

Breast of Chicken. Dinner at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Breast of Island of Orléans 


Snowbirds. 
(Chicken consommé was served). 
Montreal: Dinner at the Windsor Hotel, Squab 
Chicken. 
Ottawa: Parliamentary Dinner, Mousse of Chicken. 


State Dinner at Government House, 
Young Pullet. 


Toronto: Hart House Luncheon, Fried Chicken and 
Mushrooms. 

Winnipeg: Government House Luncheon, Halves of 
Chicken. 

Regina: Government House Dinner, Breast of 
Saskatchewan Chicken. 

Vancouver: City Luncheon, Lamb. 

Victoria: Empress Hotel Luncheon, Breast of Phea- 
sant. 

Jasper Park: Dinner, Alberta Lamb. 

Edmonton: Government Dinner, Breast of Chicken. 
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Fredericton: Government Luncheon, Combination of 
Chicken, Truffles and Mushrooms. 

Charlottetown: Broiled Breast of Spring Chicken. 

Halifax: Government Luncheon, Baby Lamb. 


These were, of course, the official meals only. I know chicken was 
often served when Their Majesties dined privately; and Her Majesty 
was so delighted with the Chickena la King served to her on the Royal 
train that she had the chef give her the recipe. 

Excellent wines featured most of the official luncheons and dinners; 
but there were exceptions. None was served at the Ontario Govern- 
ment luncheon at Hart House, none at Fredericton or Charlottetown. 
At Toronto and Fredericton the functions were set within the precincts 
of universities, whose regulations forbade the serving of alcoholic 
beverages. So far as Charlottetown is concerned, Prince Edward Island 
is officially “dry.” 

Some Prince Edward Islanders were indignant at the failure of the 
Government to provide wine. Many communications were received 
at the Governor-General’s office in Ottawa, complaining against this 
apparent lack of hospitality. 

“Just imagine—drinking the King’s health in water, or soda-pop!” 

Consistency, however, demanded that that be so. The King’s 
representative had himself given Royal authority to the statute which 
imposed prohibition against the use of liquor. His Majesty could not 
under any circumstances be placed in the position of violating his own 
laws. It isn’t a case of “The King can do no wrong,” but rather that 
the King should not by the advice of his counsellors impose upon his 
subjects a restriction which he himself did not observe —this notwith- 
standing that the King is above the Law. 

However, there is no constitutional issue here. The luncheons 
were brilliant successes. Neither the food nor the wine was the element 
that made them thrilling occasions. The triumph lay in their being 
graced by the presence of a happy Monarch and his gracious, smiling 
Consort. Nothing else seemed to matter much. 

Two footmen, the embodiment of dignity and possessed of all the 
grace of well-trained ballet dancers, waited upon Their Majesties at 
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formal meals. Not always, though. There were occasions when hotel 
waiters had the honour; and they performed that assignment with credit 
to themselves and to the satisfaction of the Sovereigns. 


In Montreal the footmen had to remain so long after the dinner 
at the Windsor Hotel that they nearly missed the Royal train. This 
was noted by the King. He saw to it that at Regina, where the time- 
margin was again narrow, the footmen were not required to serve. 


Elsewhere Their Majesties gave the footmen a holiday and entrusted 
the serving to hotel waiters. 


oe ee 


I wonder if Canadians really appreciate the splendid hotels we have 
in this Dominion? English and United States visitors regularly expanded 
on the quality of the service and the lavishness of the equipment and 
furnishings. The Chateau Frontenac at Quebec, Montreal’s Windsor 
Hotel, the Chateau Laurier at Ottawa, the magnificent new hostelry 
in Vancouver, the Empress at Victoria, the Canadian National at 
Charlottetown and the Nova Scotian at Halifax, all of which were 
hosts to the Royal party, are a credit to any country. 


Granted several of them are financially in the red, that these and 
other such institutions throughout Canada were built when Canadians 
saw before them a future filled with industry anda century that belonged 
to them. Extravagances? Perhaps they were; but foolish or not, we have 
them and we may as well pride ourselves on them. 


Admittedly there were parts of the country that did look a bit out 
at the elbows. In these districts the flags were, or seemed to be, just a 
spot more numerous, fluttering just a bit more bravely, ruggedly, 
independently. Their marks of poverty could not be wholly concealed, 
but neither could their robustly courageous spirit. These were at the 
other end of the scale from the luxurious hotels, which also spoke of 
confidence and courage in the future of Canada. 


The Royal party rested at Banff and Jasper, high in the Rockies. 
Here were panoramas of snow-capped mountains, fretting the sky. 
The high altitude and the crisp, invigorating air send the blood pulsating 
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through the veins. A region of rare and impressive beauty, it found the 
newspaper correspondents unanimous for once—they were agreed the 
tour should have been so planned as to give them all a week at both 
Banff and Jasper. 

I imagine the King and Queen also would have liked to rest longer 
there, enjoying the luxuries of modern comforts amid nature in all its 
grandeur. The beavers could be seen at night-fall cutting down trees. 
The deer roamed unafraid. The cow-moose drove visitors away when 
they came near her calf. Bears and their cubs ambled about. 


The two resorts are set in great National Parks where the white 
man is seeking to make amends for the crimes his forefathers committed 
when they killed off the wild life. These parks are sanctuaries and all 
the animals, from the beaver to the mountain goats for which the 
mountain sides, the deep valleys and the rushing torrents were native 
haunts, seem instinctively to know they are safe. So they are once more 
flourishing as they did before the white man came. 


* ok 


Strange how one thing will lead to another. When getting ready 
to set out from Ottawa I was gathering some pointers from a naval 
friend about Sir Dudley North’s staff and he told me one of the officers 
was an enthusiastic fisherman. “I hope to give this chap some fishing 
while in Canada, but I am afraid of mosquitoes. They are generally 
bad in late May and June.” 


This led to an argument as to whether Englishmen suffered more 
from these pests in Canada than a native-born Canadian would. My 
naval friend said they did and I countered that some Canadians I knew 
are just as vulnerable to mosquitoes as any Englishman ever was. 


We agreed, however, that the Royal visit had been timed with 
absolutely no regard to the mosquito menace and it would be a pity 
if the Royal couple were to be plagued with those insects while crossing 
this country. I began to think I should do something about it. 


By coincidence a chap had been telling me of a new preparation 
called “Sta-Way” just coming on the market, which was the most 
effective lotion for keeping mosquitoes away that had yet been produced. 
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I obtained a dozen bottles, packed them in my luggage and took them 
to England. 

I still had my store of “Sta-Way”’ intact when I boarded the Empress 
of Australia and a few days out I confided in Dr. White, the King’s 
physician, about my supply. He was delighted and carried away most 
of the bottles to keep by him. Later he took them on the Royal train. 

Strangely enough, the only places during the entire trip where the 
mosquitoes were really bad were Coppercliff and Sudbury. They 
worried most of us no little. The King and Queen were rushing about, 
going down into the nickel mine and in the procession through the town, 
but, although the mosquitoes seemed to bite everyone else, the physician 
later assured me that not one bit either the King or the Queen, with the 
result he had no occasion to use the preventive. Anyhow, he had left 
the “Sta-Way” on the train. Which all goes to show I put myself to 
a heap of bother for nothing. 
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OR the homeward voyage of the King and Queen—a journey that 
began at Halifax on the evening of June 15th, to Newfoundland two 
days later, and on to Southampton, which was reached on June 22nd —the 
Atlantic behaved splendidly. There were, of course, one or two excep: 
tional moments. The air was cool; there was not much sunshine, and 
never enough fog to stop the ship and her cruiser escort, although they 
had to slow down on occasion. 

The great white Empress of Britain circled Halifax harbour to the 
farewell of a hundred ships, ranging from little fishing smacks which 
had come up from Portuguese Cove, Ketch Harbour and all the other 
little inlets down the South Shore, to large ocean-going freighters. 
At the rail of the Empress stood the King and Queen, waving goodbye 
to the thousands thronging the wharves and piers, and crowding the 
foreshore past Point Pleasant Park to where the waters of the harbour 
stretch their long finger up into the North-West Arm. Slowly the Royal 
squadron steamed majestically to the open sea, past Devil’s Island. 
Darkness was falling as the liner turned away from the Sambro Lightship 
and hotfooted for Conception Bay, near St. John’s, the capital of the 
Ancient Colony of Newfoundland. 

Admiral Sir Dudley North and Captain C. H. Sapsworth, the 
weather-beaten master of the liner, were none too optimistic that we 
would reach St. John’s, for plenty of ice had been reported off the 
island. However, Captain Sapsworth is known as a “good luck captain”, 
and his luck held. 

With fair weather the ship stepped along at 24 knots. One advantage 
of a speedy ship like the Britain is that she can cut loose when the 
weather is fine and eat up the distances. We made Conception Bay 
late on Friday, without having encountered any ice worth mentioning. 

The cruiser Berwick, flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Sidney J. 
Meyrick, Commander-in-Chief of the America and West Indies station 
of the Royal Navy, had joined the Southampton and Glasgow. As 
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the sun was setting, we cast anchor off Bell Island, whence comes the 
iron ore. 

Next day it rained. It was raining heavily when Vice-Admiral Sir 
Humphrey Walwyn, Governor of Newfoundland, boarded the Britain 
to welcome Their Majesties. The program for the day called for a great 
deal of sea-travelling. 

The King and Queen left the Empress in a barge for the little fishing 
village of Holyrood, some nine miles away. We—that is to say, Gordon 
Young, Bill Horton and myself—had preceded them in another barge 
and were ashore when Their Majesties received the typically New- 
foundland welcome given them here. The fishing craft and government 
ships made a laneway to the landing-place, and through it came the 
Royal barge. 


It was appropriate that the King, a descendent of the Scottish 
Stuart kings, and his Scottish wife should land at Holyrood. One’s 
mind reverted to that ancient, dour-looking pile at the base of Arthur's 
Seat in Edinburgh from which this fishing-hamlet derived its name. 
What were the words of Sir Walter Scott: 

“What reck a chieftain if he stood on Highland heath or Holyrood!” 

Little more than an hour’s drive took us to St. John’s, the procession 
passing under 12 arches as it moved through the charming villages 
en route. Mayor Andrew Carnell, chief magistrate of the Island capital, 
presented the King with an address of welcome as His Majesty entered 
the city. From a platform on the side of the street His Majesty broadcast 
a message to the people of Newfoundland. 

The King and Queen each planted an oak tree in front of the War 
Memorial, trees that had been brought from England two years before. 

“I hope it will grow,” said the King as he wielded the silver spade. 
“Isn't it rather late to plant a tree?” 

A. E. Canning, parks superintendent, assured the Monarch that 
the time of the year was propitious. 

There was a garden party in the afternoon, on the lawns of the 
grey-stone Government House, when the King held an investiture in 
a small pavilion. Here, as the Hon. John Puddester, a member of the 
Commission which administers the affairs of the Island, knelt, the King 
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took the Governor’s sword, touched Mr. Puddester with it on each 
shoulder and, with the words, “Rise, Sir John,” conferred on him the 
style and dignity of Knight Bachelor. This was the first occasion during 
the tour that the public were able to see the bestowal of the accolade. 


This might seem a convenient point to interject something on the 
matter of titles and other non-title bearing Royal honours in Canada. 
But why gratuitously get tangled up in that? At all events, the present 
attitude of the Canadian government furnishes every man with a good 
excuse for not being a knight! We'll let it go at that. 


Newfoundland has undergone some depressing experiences. Some 
years ago the Island’s general economic position became so bad that the 
people simply threw up the sponge. Their system of representative 
government was thrown into the ashcan for a while, and they are now 
administered by a Commission appointed by the Government of the 
United Kingdom. 

The cure seems to have had as many disadvantages as the malady. 
I heard some outspoken criticisms of the new order during the few 
hours I was in St. John’s. 

“The situation was entirely financial and economic,’ one prominent 
resident said to me. “It was one that called for an experienced business- 
man to straighten out. But they appointed a retired Admiral as head of 
the Commission.” 

I couldn’t comment, for I didn’t delude myself into believing that 
this was the whole story. However, he continued, “The only hope I 
see for Newfoundland is for us to enter the Canadian confederation. 
I've lived here many years, and I think we've got to come to it. Canada 
snubbed us terribly years ago, and it’s taking a long time for the people 
of Newfoundland to forget. But they're forgetting it 


This was news to me. I didn’t know Canada had even given New- 
foundland the streamlined eyebrow; and I don’t suppose there's one 
Canadian out of ten thousand who knows when, or what it is all about. 
Certainly Canadians would never intentionally cut the feelings of these 
sturdy Islanders. Unfortunately, I had no chance to explore the matter 
further. 
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Whatever Newfoundlanders might think of the Commission form 
of Government, they were united in two things. One was a determina- 
tion to give Their Majesties a welcome that revealed the profound 
loyalty and affection of the people. The other was an appreciation of 
the excellent arrangements, for which they unreservedly gave the 
Governor and Lady Walwyn a major portion of the credit. 

The King and Queen captured the hearts of the people of New- 
foundland. Said one of the St. John’s newspapers editorially: 

“No one could fail to be impressed with the kingly bearing and 
personality of His Majesty, with his friendliness, with his keen 
interest in everything, and with the very real desire he showed to 
learn at first hand as much as he could of the people and conditions. 
By her charming presence, by the remarkable way, even by the wave 
of her hand, of conveying toa crowd that she was on intimate terms 
with each and all of them, by her delightful informality, so appropriate 
to such an occasion, and by her queenly grace, Her Majesty in the 
few hours spent in the country aroused such a feeling of affection 
as to leave many inarticulate.” 


When the Royal party descended the steep hill that led to Portugal! 
Cove, whence they were scheduled to take a barge back to the Empress 
of Britain, some nine miles out in the bay, a westerly wind was whipping 
the broad expanse of waters, increasing in velocity every minute. 

Sir Dudley North decided that Their Majesties should not be 
subjected to the punishing experience of that trip in the little motor- 
launch. He ordered the Glasgow to steam as close to Portugal Cove as 
possible. It was also decided that instead of using the barge the King 
and Queen should embark on the Maneco, a substantial local passenger 
boat. So the Maneco hoisted the Royal Standard, and Their Majesties 
embarked. 

Nearing the Glasgow, the King and Queen got into the pinnace, but 
almost immediately the little boat’s propellor fouled a salmon-fishing 
net. Another pinnace was rushed up and Their Majesties transferred 
to it—no easy feat in the high seas. They reached the Glasgow in safety, 
jumping from the buoyant pinnace to the cruiser’s companion ladder 
with the assurance of people accustomed to the sea. 
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Arrangements had been made for the King and Queen to visit the 
Southampton and Berwick that evening, to enable His Majesty to confer 
honours on the cruisers’ officers. When Glasgow rejoined the squadron 
the King insisted on going through with the program. Indifferent to 
the freshening wind and the lashing seas, Their Majesties went from 
ship to ship by pinnace, and not once did they make a misstep as they 
jumped from barge to companion ladder and from companion ladder 
to barge. They timed their jumps as the pinnace bobbed about. Later 
in the evening they returned to the Empress, and the story of their 
adventures thrilled everyone. 

Gordon Young, W. G. Horton and I also had quite a pounding. 
The Navy had told us to be ready to embark on the pinnace at 4.30 
o'clock in the afternoon from Portugal Cove —an hour before the depart- 
ure of the King and Queen. We were there. A barge from the Glasgow 
chugged up to the pier. Was this, we asked, the pinnace that was to 
take us? 

No. The officer in command had had no instructions about us. 
However, since it was 4.30 p.m. and there was no other launch in sight 
we decided to take it. The barge had been sent to pick up three of the 
Glasgow’s officers and two from the Southampton, but there was room 
also for us. 


We started out. Anyone who has ventured in a small launch over 
heavy sea knows just how uncomfortably these little things can treat 
you. We had no regrets when about eight miles out, we approached 
the Empress. But by then the Glasgow had hoisted anchor and started 
for Portugal Cove. As she passed she signalled the pinnace to follow. 
A motor-launch can’t argue with a cruiser, so back we went, all the 
eight miles. 


When we drew alongside the Glasgow the officers belonging to that 
ship left us. There was some consultation about what to do next. But 
there seemed to be no other way of getting rid of us, so the pinmace was 
ordered to return to the Southampton, deliver its officers, then proceed 
to the liner and drop us at our proper address. Eventually we reached 
the quietness of the Empress. 
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This mix-up wasn’t quite in keeping with the usual efficiency of 
the Royal Navy. As a matter of fact, these fellows had forgotten all 
about the pressmen in the sudden changes that took place. We didn’t 
mind particularly. A reporter lives in a world of slip-ups and un- 
expected happenings. The worse the tangle the better the story. 
But the Navy was sorry for it all. Sir Dudley North personally expressed 
his regrets to us, which perked us up quite a bit and made us appreciate 
what a splendid chap he is. 

What did embarrass the Navy, however, was the fact that the 
Mercantile Marine was looking on. And the two kid each other un- 
mercifully, despite the fact that most of the Mercantile Marine officers 
are on the Naval Reserve. The Empress men got the better of the 
exchanges, for the Navy was too polite to go “all out.” 

It was not through lack of admirals that the mix-up happened, 
that the Navy had nodded. Admiral Sir Dudley North was in the 
Empress, Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney J. Meyrick in the Berwick, Vice- 
Admiral Sir G. F. B. E. Collins in the Southampton, and Admiral Sir 
Humphrey Walwyn on shore. 

When we three bedraggled newspapermen came up the liner’s 
companion ladder one of the Britain’s officers approached with a smile. 

“Never mind,” he said, “if they send us over a few more admirals 
we ll all be drowned.” 

The Mercantile Marine was exultant that Their Majesties were 
crossing the Atlantic eastbound on a liner instead of on a warship. 
Westbound the Empress of Australia had flown the White Ensign, 
which somewhat tempered the enthusiasm of the merchant sailors; but 
on the Empress of Britain the King ordered the Red Ensign of the 
merchant service to be flown. Their joy was complete. 

So, early in a clear night, the great liner steamed out of Conception 
Bay, driving up to 24 knots. The cruisers found the going difficult, 
for there was a heavy roll, and they signalled the Britain to ease up. 
Speed was reduced two knots. Next day we were well out of the ice 
track, 


The liner seemed deserted Eight tables were being used in the 
diningroom where there must be at least 100. No passengers were 
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aboard, only the Royal party and those who had accompanied Their 
Majesties from the start. 

We became acquainted with the crew. They talked a lot about the 
rigid investigation that had been made of the liner’s personnel before 
they sailed from England. Home Office officials had examined the record 
of every man, woman and boy on board. Irish Republican terrorists 
were giving trouble in England: great care had to be taken to ensure 
that none seeped in among the Britain's crew. A steward told of one man 
who sought to sail with a Discharge Book he had bought from another chap. 
The Home Office people spotted it and put him ashore. Special guards 
protected the ship from stowaways. 

It was great having the run of this giant ship. We used to drive golf 
balls every morning. I couldn’t hit them any better than I can on land. 
Then we played on the full-sized tennis court, and we tried the swimming 
tanks. At night we went to the movies. 

My family had always owned steamboats so I spent an entire after- 
noon with Chief Engineer Redmond down in the engine room, Of 
course, I had never seen such engines as drive the Empress of Britain 
at 24knots. I eagerly absorbed every last bit of information Mr. Redmond 
imparted to me. The Empress can develop enough electricity to supply 
a town of 10,000 inhabitants. Despite the fact that the Empress carries 
enough fresh water to last for weeks she has to conform to the same 
regulations as other ships and have facilities for distilling seawater, so 
that whatever might happen the people on board would not suffer 
from thirst. 

Their Majesties did not appear much on deck the first day, except 
for a brisk walk. They had completed a tour that had tried their endur- 
ance, and for the most part they rested indoors. As the voyage pro- 
gressed they appeared oftener on deck, but the entire trip was one of 
relaxation. 

On the second day out His Majesty spoke to me on the Promenade 
Deck. The two of us circled the great deck alone three times. 

“I think we must have seen everybody in Canada,” he said. 

I replied that it was hard to appreciate, after all the crowds he had 
seen, that Canada had only a population of 11,000,000. 
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“Well,” said the King thoughtfully, “we must have seen at least 
9,000,000.” 

At this point he gave an indication that he might some day return 
to Canada. The first tour, said His Majesty, must necessarily be long. 
Another visit to Canada, however, need not take in so many cities 
and towns. 

I told His Majesty that he had seen many United States citizens 
who had crossed the border. The King mentioned Windsor, among 
other places. 

‘Oh yes,” he said, “that was where we lost our engine.” 

(It will be recalled that when the Royal train was ordered to leave 
Windsor it was found the locomotive had been detached and had to be 
hurried up.) Another time, in Nova Scotia, the locomotive was detached 
when His Majesty wished to take a bath. The cook came to the rescue 
with some hot water from the kitchen. 

The fast-footing Empress of Britain rushed over the Atlantic and, 
nearing England, loitered the remainder of the way, so that the slower- 
moving Empress of Australia passed close to us. 

Their Majesties were greatly pleased with the entire tour; they 
were well content they had made it. 
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UNE 22nd—the last day of the tour. And this is the approximate 


time-table: 
LOO a.1: 


8.00 a.m. 
So0 ran. 
9.00 a.m. 


0.457 a.m. 
10.00 a.m. 


10.30) a.m. 


10.45 a.m. 
Nites Saetiy: 


1.00 p.m. 


—Empress of Britain travelling slowly through heavy 
mists in the English Channel. 

—Sir Dudley North, Commander of the Royal Squadron, 
consults with the Admiralty 

—Review of the Home Fleet cancelled on account of 
the mists. 

—Mists begin to disperse. Speed of the Empress accel: 
erated. 

—His Majesty takes a turn round the Promenade Deck. 
—Their Majesties together present gifts to personnel 
on the ship. 

—H.M.S. Kempenfelt (now H.M.CS. Assiniboine) 
approaches the liner off Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, with 
the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret on board. 

—The Princesses board the liner and go immediately 
with their father and mother to the Royal Suite. 
—Their Majesties conduct their children on a tour of 
the ship. 

—The King and Queen have a gala luncheon, with their 
daughters, members of the Royal Party and guests. 


2.15 p.m.—The King invests Captain C. H. Sapsworth, Master 


of the Empress of Britain, with the insignia of Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order. 


2.35 p.m.—The Empress of Britain reaches Southampton. 
3.25 p.m.—Their Majesties disembark. 
3.31 p.m.—The King and Queen leave for the civic centre in 


Southampton. 


3.55 p.m.—The King and Queen enter the Royal train which 


starts immediately on its way to London. 
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5.25 p.m.—Their Majesties arrive at Waterloo Station. 

5.30 p.m.—The Royal procession leaves for Buckingham Palace. 
6.00 p.m.—The King and Queen arrive at the Palace. 

6.15 p.m.—Their Majesties appear on the balcony. 

8.40 p.m.—Their Majesties again appear on the balcony. 

9.30 p.m.—Mr. Neville Chamberlain arrives at the Palace. 


What a day! Surely there is no job in the world comparable to that 
of being Ruler of the British Empire—one hour bursting toy balloons 
to the glee of his daughters, and shortly afterwards receiving the plaudits 
of more than a million people in the crowded streets of London. 


This soul-stirring, history-making day opened with the Empress 
of Britain barely making steerage way because of the dense mist that 
engulfed her after she entered the Channel. I made my way to the bridge, 
and there was Captain Sapsworth, shrouded in oilskins, leaning on the 
rail, peering ahead. The whistle was growling. Intently we listened 
to the moaning of the cruisers’ sirens and to the distant warnings of 
other shipping. 

Sir Dudley North arrived. It had been decided, he said, that the 
weather was too thick for a review of the Home Fleet, as had been 
planned. Following a consultation with the King, the show had been 
called off. But no sooner had this decision been reached than the weather 
began to clear. His Majesty came out on the Promenade Deck and looked 
over the peaceful sea. 


For my own part, I was busy getting off wireless messages when a 
steward approached to say that I was to report at the Royal state-room. 
The King and Queen were standing alone when I entered. After 
presenting me with a set of cufflinks, which Her Majesty warned me 
I should wear and not put away as keepsakes, the King told me how 
much he and the Queen had appreciated the assistance of the Canadian 
newspapers in making the tour a success. 


“They were simply splendid,” commented the Queen. “You all 
were; and I hope you will tell them how thankful we are.” 


I said that, in common with other Canadians, I considered Their 
Majesties’ visit had come at a most opportune time. The King agreed. 
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Shortly afterwards H.M.S. Kempenfelt hove in sight. This destroyer 
was scheduled for sale to the Royal Canadian Navy some months prior 
to the war. It was retained until after the outbreak of hostilities, then 
released. Re-christened, the ship is now the flotilla-leader of the R.C.N., 
rejoicing in the name Assiniboine. (All destroyers of the R.C.N. are 
named after Canadian rivers). 

The King and Queen stood at the rail, anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the Princesses. They had not seen the children since May 6th, 
although frequent conversations had been carried on with them by 
trans-oceanic radio-telephone. 

The little girls were transferred from the destroyer in a pinnace 
and were soon scrambling up the liner’s companion ladder. 

‘Hello, Papa! Hello, Mama!” 

Their shrill cries of joy were smothered in the affectionate hugs, 
as they dashed into their parents’ arms. It was a happy reunion. And 
children being what they are, a barrage of questions followed. The 
Royal Family disappeared for a few moments into the Royal cabin, 
then reappeared as Their Majesties conducted the children on a tour 
of the ship. 

It did not take the Princesses long to elicit that on the previous 
night the Royal party had followed the time-honoured custom at sea 
of having a gala dinner, with balloons, festoons and paper hats. They 
begged for an encore at luncheon, and their supplications were granted. 
It was a merry little party. 

Meanwhile the liner and her cruiser escort were nearing South- 
ampton. On either side the sea was gradually filling with every sort 
of small craft. Little gasoline launches, side-wheeled excursion boats, 
all sorts and conditions of vessels bobbed up and down in Southampton 
Water. The sail-boats were anchored and formed a lane through which 
the Royal squadron passed. 

Crowded with passengers who were resolved to make a day of it, 
the excursion steamers were a pandemonium of noise. The cheering 
was endless, the strident screaming of the sirens continued in one 
riotous bedlam. And so, like a hen with several hundred motley chickens, 
the towering liner came into Southampton harbour. 
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Before entering the dock, Chief Inspector Cameron, learning from 
Sir Alan Lascelles that I should proceed to London in the Royal train, 
invited me to ride in his car in the procession through the metropolis. 
Needless to say, I accepted; and with considerable enthusiasm. 

However, after the liner docked I did a foolish thing. I had a great 
wad of copy which I wanted to telegraph to the Canadian Press Bureau 
in London. At the same time I very much wanted to accompany the 
Royal party on the final leg of this tour. So, before Their Majesties 
stepped ashore, I descended the gangplank in an effort to locate a tele- 
graph messenger. None was in sight. Telegraph boys aren’t allowed 
the liberties which their opposite numbers enjoy in Canada. 

Stull trying to spot one, my eye lit on Mr. Penman of Reuter’s, 
standing behind a line of soldiers. Walking through the line I asked 
Mr. Penman to get my copy off, and he generously undertook to tele- 
phone it. Then I suddenly realized that I had nothing wherewith to 
identify myself, not even my passport. Nothing could get me back 
through that line of troops until and unless they were completely 
satished with me; and I possessed nothing wherewith to give them that 
satisfaction. In Canada I’d had an arm-band, a numbered metal badge, 
a numbered ticket and other documents. On these I had relied implicitly, 
and they had been my “Open Sesame” everywhere. But, standing in 
the tightly crowded throng at Southampton Dock, just one of scores 
of thousands, I had nothing whatever—not even an engaging smile, 
for I was in a panic. 


For a minute, a desperate minute, I tried to figure the situation out. 
Then I saw Inspector Cameron descending the gangway. Tilting my 
silk topper at a rakish angle, I moved into the line of soldiers where 
I would be close enough to the Inspector to have him extricate me from 
the jam I myself had unwittingly created. But to my relief the soldiers 
let me go through unquestioned. 

As an aside, I would say that a silk hat is a wonderful “laissez 
passer’ in England. If I lived there I'd like to wear one all the time. 
Some hours later, when I left Buckingham Palace and became once more 
engulfed in the London crowd that crammed the narrow streets of that 
neighbourhood, I heard a woman say to her escort: 
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“How are we ever goin’ to get through that crowd?” 

“That’s easy,” was the response. “We'll just keep behind this 
silk hat.” 

1 don’t know if they did or not, but personally I had no trouble 
whatever. And the greeting extended to me by the staff of the hotel 
where I was putting up was—well, it was simply something, that’s all. 

An experienced English traveller told me that a silk hat among your 
luggage is the hallmark of a gentleman. You're expected to double the 
volume and quantity of your tips. That would bea drawback, of course. 

You have read of the glorious reception accorded Their Majesties 
in Southampton, so why seek to describe it anew? I reached the Royal 
train without further misadventure and enjoyed a compartment with 
Gordon Young and Bill Horton. Our spot of tea came along as we 
rolled up to London. At every station crowds of cheering people 
thronged every point of vantage, glad to have the King and Queen 
back home. 


The Queen Mother had travelled to Southampton, and with Her 


Majesty were the King’s brothers and their wives, and the Princess 
Royal and her husband. 


At Waterloo Station Their Majesties were greeted by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, the 
Home Secretary, and Sir Thomas Inskip, then Secretary for the 
Dominions. 


It was delightful to see Princess Elizabeth whisper instructions into 
the ear of Princess Margaret. The latter may have followed them, but 
I doubt it. Margaret is a lively, whole-hearted child. By the way, 
some time ago the King asked that the name “Rose” be deleted from the 
Princess Margaret’s name in any reference to that Royal lady, and that 
she be known simply as the Princess Margaret. ‘This is one of the 
“Don’t’s” of the B.B.C., and is in the style-book of the United Kingdom 
newspapers. 


Finally Margaret edged up to Mr. Joseph Kennedy, the United 
States ambassador, who had just greeted the King and Queen. Mr. 
Kennedy had not noticed her, but chanced to look down and saw the 
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little Princess standing in front of him. Smiling, he extended his hand, 
which Her Royal Highness grasped eagerly. 

Their Majesties entered their landau, drawn by four Windsor greys 
ridden by outriders. With them were the Princesses, Preceded by an 
escort of Lifeguards, the little procession moved off. From tremendous 
crowds a volume of cheering was raised which outdid anything I'd 
heard—even in Canada; not so vigorous, perhaps, but in greater volume 
because more people contributed to it. 

In the front seat of our car sat Inspector Giles. Inspector Cameron 
sat beside me in the rear. We followed the Royal procession, across 
Westminster Bridge and on towards the Palace. The occupants of 
each car were cheered with delightful catholicity, and when I smiled 
at them they waved their hands enthusiastically. 

“Mr. Carnegie, London is giving you a reception,’’ commented 
Inspector Cameron. 

I looked at him, and then at Giles. Both were seated rigidly, staring 
straight ahead, their faces statuesque under their silk toppers. I took 
the tip. One doesn’t fraternise with the “‘hoi polloi” when riding in 
the King’s procession. So, accepting London’s reception with dignity, 
I sat up and looked straight ahead, too. 

Later in the night, when I had arrived at The Canadian Press Bureau 
on Tudor Street, Jack Sanderson was writing his comments on foreign 
affairs, 

“Well, Andy,” he said, ‘‘you certainly put on a lot of dog when 
you're part of a Royal procession. I was three feet from you, and you 
didn’t deign to look.” So, you, see! 

As we swung round by the Houses of Parliament I noted many 
world figures. It was easy to pick out Lloyd George, in a snappy blue 
suit that emphasized the silver of his white locks. Winston Churchill 
and Malcolm MacDonald were there. I’d “covered” them at various 
times in Canada. I recognized Sir John Simon from his photographs, 
and also the Archbishop of Canterbury, who seemed to be acting as 
cheer-leader among a group of peers with whom he was standing. 

We swung out of the procession shortly after and went direct to 
Buckingham Palace so as to be there when the Royal party arrived. 
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Entering the quadrangle behind the big gates, we noted a crowd that 
must have numbered from 50,000 to 60,000. Inside there could not have 
been more than 500 people, the créme de la créme of British society. 
I daresay I was the only one who didn’t really belong there by right 
of birth or whatever it is that carries the right. 

The cheers rose like thunder along the Mall as the procession ap- 
proached. Soon the gates were opened and the Royal party came home. 

The evening among the crowd was a repetition of the scenes to 
which I had now become accustomed in Canada. 

“We want the King—We want the King.” The chant went on 
endlessly. The King and Queen, accompanied by the Princesses, ap- 
peared on the balcony almost immediately. 

This looked like the end of my job. Their Majesties had left for 
Canada from Buckingham Palace. They had now returned home. It 
was getting near time for me to write “30” to the story. 

I braved the London crowd to get to my hctel, where I at once 
requested a porter to go to Waterloo Station for my grips. 

The man was dismayed. 

“Have you any tickets, Sir—anything to show you have luggage 
coming here?” he asked. 

“No, I came in on the Royal train,” I replied casually. I tried to 
make it sound as if I was accustomed to coming in on the Royal train 
every day. “There was no room for my baggage, and the people at 
Southampton said they'd send it along. It'll be at the station —I hope.” 

The porter had me sign a letter giving him authority to get the 
luggage. He set out for the station; and now, shorn of all Royal 
dignity, 1 proceeded to go to the C.P. office. But all was well. My 
confréres helped me with my story; the porter rescued my grips. What 
_ could be nicer? 
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A TALe oF Two Cuitirs 


ING GEORGE broadcast to the Empire from Winnipeg. It was a 
momenteous speech given on the birthday of Queen Victoria, his 
great grand-mother. 

“We often talk of the old world and the new,” the King said. “It 
is one of the greatest services of the British Empire that it serves to link 
and harmonize the two.” 

The King proceeded: “For a long period in history it was the mind 
of Europe which led the march and fixed the aims of progress in the 
world. But that tide of inspiration is no longer running as it did in 
times gone by. The Christian civilization of Europe is now profoundly 
troubled and challenged from within. We are striving to restore its 
standards, though the task is long and hard. Asia, too, is changing fast, 
and its mind is deeply disturbed. Is not this a moment when the old 
world in its turn might look for hope and guidance in the achievements 
of the new?” 

So the King spoke, and in amplification of his noble words, humbly 
I give you the tale of two cities—Vancouver and London. 


* * & 


Vancouver looks out on the Pacific, sure of herself, audacious, given 
to moods of irritation at the things that would baulk her. She typifies 
the new city of the new world—the new world of the Far West. 

London looks out on Europe. Venerable, calm, wise with the 
wisdom that has persisted and triumphed over the futilities of the 
centuries, London is indulgent, timeless. 

Both of these so very different cities give allegiance to the same 
Sovereign. Both welcomed King George and Queen Elizabeth in this 
year of grace, 1939. The superficial elements of difference in the manner 
in which each went about the ceremonies of welcome merely served to 
emphasize the community of feeling to which each strove to give ex- 
pression. In those varying aspects of the same thing one saw reflected 
the bonds which tie in harmonious unison that equanimity which derives 
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from age and experience to the impetuousness characteristic of adoles- 
cence. 


Canada was revealing to the world a new relationship between the 
Sovereign and his subjects. In that relationship less emphasis was 
being placed on the institution of Monarchy as such, more upon the 
personalities of the King and Queen. Nowhere was this more in evidence 
than in Vancouver. 

Fach of the two cities tendered Their Majesties a civic luncheon. 
The ceremonies were as opposite as the poles and almost as far distant; 
but they sprang from the same desire to honour the King and Queen 
for their precedent-breaking journey and to voice appreciation for a job 
well done. On the Pacific Coast the function was staged in the new 
Hotel Vancouver, a brand new structure so recently free from the 
builders’ hands that the walls were little more than dry. “Modern” 
is the word—the hackneyed word—properly applicable to this institu 
tion, All the innovations and inventions and new-fangled gadgets 
which make life in a big hotel more like a visit to the Never-Never Land 
are present in the Hotel Vancouver. Perhaps the word should be 
“ultra-modern”, and I apply it here, no matter what the philological 
purist says or thinks. 

Here, then, in a gloriously adorned banquet room of this “ultra- 
modern” hotel, amid native blooms which would have baffled the 
conception of even a Hollywood director, the King and Queen sat down 
to lunch. In such a setting nothing was to be left to chance. The staff 
of the old Vancouver Hotel, which had automatically expired when 
the new building was opened, were reinforced by personnel from 
similar institutions elsewhere. Many of the key-men and women had 
been ‘‘conscripted” from the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa. 

Typical of Canadian resourcefulness this make-shift staff had been 
grabbed up and quickly moulded into a smooth-working machine. 
These men and women had little experience in caring for the needs of 
Royalty, but they were widely experienced in extending royal hospit- 
ality to all guests after the accepted manner of a first class hotel. Un 
mindful of tradition or precedent they went along their customary 
way and the service they provided was all-sufficient. The same can be 
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said of the other great hotels in Canada which provided accommodation 
for the Royal couple. 

Idling around the place just prior to going into the luncheon, 
I wandered into a room on the first floor. Here were congregated 
the gentlemen-guests, all being arrayed in the order in which they 
would enter the hall. In another room were the ladies, subjecting 
themselves to a similar drill. 

The last-minute instructions were being carefully digested. The 
men were told how they were to line up, what each one was required 
to do after his presentation to Their Majesties, in what order he was 
to enter the banquet hall. Presumably across the corridor the women 
were receiving the same type of coaching. 

It was all very serious; all very necessary. Vancouver had never 
before played host to the King and Queen. The procedure had to be 
devised, perhaps even improvised. But the city went about it with an 
assurance and an aplomb that were delightfully ingenuous —and typically 
western. One writer said there was “nothing particular about the 
luncheon.” That was it. There were no flaws in the service, nobody 
got off on the wrong foot or spoke out of turn. Everything ran smoothly. 
There was nothing to report. Vancouver might have entertained her 
Sovereigns once a week, so confidently was the function arranged and 
with such engaging insouciance was it carried out. 

His Worship W. Lyle Telford, Mayor of Vancouver, and Mrs. 
Lyle Telford were the perfect host and hostess. The Queen distributed 
her conversation between the Mayor and Mr. Ian Mackenzie, the 
Minister of National Defence. The King chatted with his host and 
hostess. When His Majesty’s health was toasted, Queen Elizabeth 
smiled and raised her glass in his direction. Her eyes twinkled merrily. 
This Royal gesture was reciprocated by the King when Her Majesty’s 
health was toasted. There was no swank—that’s the word —no swank. 

A “Master of Ceremonies?” No, there wasn’t any. The luncheon 
just drifted easily, cheerfully, happily along. The guests sang the 
National Anthem after the King’s toast. It was spontaneous. Canadians 
always do that. They were just a friendly people seeking to impress on 
their Royal Guests how much they appreciated having them—not only 
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as King and Queen, but as George and Elizabeth, two gracious persons 

who were performing an exacting and highly responsible job efficiently 

and acceptably. 
4 * * 

Let us now visit the Guildhall. In Canada we would call it the City 
Hall. But, away back in the dim mists of antiquity, London was admin- 
istered by the merchants’ guilds —hence the name. It is as if the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association were the executive authority for Toronto, 
or the Canadian Livestock Producers Association had the run of things 
in Calgary. 

We shall attend the luncheon tendered to Their Majesties by the 
City of London—not the whole metropolitan area, but that compara- 
tively small section extending from Temple Bar to Tower Bridge. No 
last-minute instructions there. Everything had been done before — 
many, many times. 

There were a multitude of things to interest me at the Guildhall, 
but one feature attracted me above all others. The crypt of the building 
is an old Norman church, dating back almost to William the Conqueror. 
Although smaller, its pillars so closely resemble the pillar in the main 
entrance of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa that one would think 
the Ottawa pillar was copied from the Guildhall. 

The building is ancient, dignified, self-possessed. London has had 
organized government for more than a thousand years. Kings and Queens 
attending luncheon at the Guildhall is no new thing. It is no new thing 
historically, yet, paradoxically enough, it is always new, always refresh- 
ing, always impressive. 

The City of London is jealous of its prerogatives. On one occasion 
when King Charles the First descended upon the City and demanded 
admission, the City Fathers turned thumbs down on the Monarch. 
And they won out. Thus, when the King wants to visit the City, he 
has to get permission. The laissez passer is given at Temple Bar. 

On the present occasion the Royal carriage, drawn by four Windsor 
greys, halted at Temple Bar where a silken cord, held taut by two 
policemen, barred the route. The Lord Mayor, Sir Frank Bowater, 
stepped forward with a deputation of Aldermen, Sheriffs and Members 
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of the Court of the Common Council. His Worship surrendered the 
pearl-handled sword of the City, with point lowered toward the King. 
Smiling, His Majesty returned the sword to the City’s civic head, and 
the procession entered. 


Long before this, however, the Lord Mayor had held his reception 
for the guests in the great library at Guildhall—a chamber about the 
size of the Senate Chamber in Ottawa. I attended with Mr. A. T. 
Penman of Reuter’s Agency, an experienced newspaperman who has 
worked in many parts of the world and whom I had known intimately 
during the Imperial Economic Conference in Ottawa, in 1932. I was 
fortunate in having Mr. Penman as guide, philosopher and friend. 
He is a Londoner, a Freeman of the City, and a walking encyclopaedia 
of London. We were joined by Mr. A. C. Cummings, who represents 
the Southam newspapers in London; so I had a Canadian on one side 
and a native Londoner on the other. 

From a balcony we watched the presentations of the 200 guests. 
It was a coign of vantage for a ceremony which, except for the coronation 
of the Monarch, is unsurpassed in stateliness born of a venerable 
tradition. It will bear detailed description. 

On either side of the main floor of the library were tiers of seats 
occupied by the members of the Court of the Common Council and 
their ladies. The entrance was at one end of the chamber, the dais of 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress at the other. 

A piercing fanfare by trumpeters, adorned in uniforms simply 
plastered with braid that makes one wonder whether England is on or 
off the gold standard, heralded the arrival of the Chief Magistrate. 
Hie and the Lady Mayoress were preceded by the Mace Bearer and the 
Sword Bearer. His Worship was a perfectly gorgeous figure in his rich 
crimson robe, with a cape of ermine and wearing his ancient badge of 
office —a cameo studded with diamonds. The two walked with stately 
tread and slow between the two tiers of Councillors. Reaching the 
dais they took their seats on red plush chairs, beautifully carved and 
gilded. The presentations started. 

The Master of Ceremonies—known as the Chief Remembrancer — 
was enmantled in a black gown. A flowing grey wig adorned his head. 
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There were two Toastmasters, one at the entrance, the other in the 
middle of the floor. When a guest entered, the first Toastmaster boomed 
his name, which was taken up by Number 2. The guest walked the 
length of the room and, ascending the dais, shook hands with the Lord 
Mayor and his wife. He then greeted the Sheriffs and waited on the 
side of the dais for the others. 


Uniforms. Colour. Aldermen in crimson gowns faced with sable; 
Common Councillors in blue robes; Privy Councillors in Court attire; 
uniforms of ranking Naval, Army and Air Force officers; the blue plush 
uniforms of parliamentarians. It was all dazzling. In Ottawa when the 
Governor-General opens Parliament it is a case of “place aux dames.’ 
All eyes are on the dresses of the women. At the Guildhall presentation 
a woman could have attended in a calico dress and it would never have 
been noticed. The men’s clothes were the eyeful. 

I was fascinated by the spectacle. I had become quite unconscious 
of the fact that any particular person was being presented, knowing 
none of the guests except by reputation, when all at once I was called 
back to myself. 

“The Right Honourable R. B. Bennett!” 

The name rolled out sonorously and reverberated up from the first 
Toastmaster to the second. It was repeated. I gazed towards the 
entrance. Sure enough—there was our own “R.B.” Large as life, 
Juniper Hill’s new squire strode vigorously along the red carpet, accom- 
panied by one—or maybe it was two —blue-gowned Councillors, bearing 
wands tipped with the City’s crest. They bowed. Resplendent in his 
uniform of a Privy Councillor, Mr. Bennett walked up the steps and 
was presented. He was greeted with resounding applause. I was 
proud of him. 

Speaking generally, this Guildhall function isn’t very considerate 
of people’s feelings. They make no bones about how important they 
rate their guests, these City of London people. The thing has been 
worked out mathematically. If they have it figured that a guest doesn’t 
amount to much, no Councillor accompanies him to the dais as he walks 
up the centre of the Chamber. The Forgotten Man has to make the 
grade alone. 
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If a person is important, but not very important, one Councillor 
accompanies him. The higher up in the scale of importance a man is, 
the larger the number of Councillors he gets to attend him. Beyond a 
certain rating of Councillors, a fanfare is added. Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain got nothing less than a long fanfare and eight Councillors. It’s a 
good system for disclosing to a fellow just how important other fellows 
think he is! 

I remember that the first man to achieve four Councillors was the 
Bishop of London. 

The only foreign ambassador to attend was the Hon. Joseph Kennedy 
of the United States. He came in full evening dress, with Mrs. Kennedy. 
He rated a fanfare and six Councillors. 

There was a great deal of applause throughout the function. Viscount 
Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, was warmly greeted; but the hand- 
clapping was just a bit louder when the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill 
came along. The Hon. Vincent Massey, Canada’s High Commissioner 
to the United Kingdom, and Mrs. Massey were well received. Mr. 
Massey's rating was a couple of Councillors. 

The cheers really broke loose when Mr. Chamberlain and his wife 
entered. As they were approaching the dais Mrs. Chamberlain dropped 
her handbag. Not the least bit flustered, she turned and picked it up. 
The Prime Minister looked a bit surprised to find himself marching 
up alone, as if he was wondering what on earth had happened to his 
wife. But she soon caught up. 

A London friend of mine told me of a presentation he attended 
some years ago when the Guildhall staged a party for some visiting 
foreigners. The Belgian ambassador drew a fanfare and half-a-dozen 
Councillors; but the fanfare for the Italian ambassador was somehow 
overlooked. This was a terrible break. It nearly caused international 
complications. Everything means something at the Guildhall, but you 
probably don’t know just what it is. 

Half-way through the presentations the Lord Mayor had to leave 
for Temple Bar to let the King into the City. One of the Sheriffs took 
his place. To me he seemed to do just as nice a job of it as the Lord 
Mayor. 
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This part of the function ended, the Chief Remembrancer announced 
the 20 persons from among the guests who would proceed to the main 
entrance to welcome Their Majesties. Out they went in pairs, the 
Roman Catholic Mrs. Kennedy with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Mrs Massey with Sir Thomas Inskip, the then Dominions’ Secretary. 


The Common Crier, who isn’t a bit common but is a dignified mortal 
in black gown and white wig and has a voice like Big Ben, told us to find 
our places in the Great Hall, where luncheon was to be served. What a 
stately room! Someone hinted there was a cool million dollars worth 
of gold plate at the head table. No, you can’t prove it by me! The most 
imposing trinket was the massive gold candelabra. 


Amid a demonstration of warm affection Queen Mary and her 
attendants arrived and took their places at the head table. Soon after, 
a fanfare announced the arrival of Their Majesties. The band of the 
Royal Artillery played the National Anthem, and the King and Queen 
were welcomed to this ancient Guildhall after their tour of the New 
World in a manner so sincere and heartfelt that one could not but feel 
how deep were the love and pride in which old London held the Sover- 
eign and his consort. 


On either side of the hall, about midway, is a pulpit some 10 feet 
high, built against the wall. In each was a man dressed completely in 
white, brandishing a long, keen-bladed knife. Before him was a baron of 
beef—the roast beef of Old England. The gentleman in white carved 
it on the pulpit, laying the portions ceremoniously on plates which 
were handed down to the waiters. 


I sat almost under one of these pulpits. That was the only thing 
that dimmed for me a terrific occasion. When later I got back to The 
Canadian Press office, I found the back of my morning-coat plastered 
with grease spots. Was I sore? Certainly I was! But it was no use 
complaining to the Lord Mayor about the slipshod way his servants 
do their job. I just had to get the thing cleaned. But I’m against carving 
barons of beef on pulpits in banquet halls! 


The Archbishop of Canterbury said grace, before and after the meal. 
Then followed the welcoming speech of Sir Frank Bowater and the 
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address by His Majesty, which is regarded generally as the most com- 
prehensive speech of his Royal career. 


EPILOGUE 


THESE things took place when the world was still at peace. True 
it was an uneasy peace, for the foreshadowings of war were lengthening 
throughout the Empire. But amid the rejoicings, to which the visit of the 
King and Queen had given rise, no one sought to mar its pleasure by 
contemplating an immediate future already dark and threatening. 


The war came. The echoes of those loyal messages, which the Canadian 
people had delivered to Their Majesties, were still sounding through the 
world when the sincerity of their utterance was put to the test. And 
Canadians demonstrated on the instant that their devotion to the Throne 
and to all that the British Empire stands for was no mere lip-service. 


Today, as this is written, Canadian soldiers are encamped in England, 
preparing for the moment when they will answer the call — the call to 
fight in defence of those things they cherish most. Canadian sailors hold 
watch and ward in the Western Atlantic. Canadian airmen have already 
written a brilliant page in the story of heroic achievement during the 
present conflict, and by the thousands they are readying themselves to write 
others. 


Thus the Royal Visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth to Canada 
stands out in retrospect as a glorious prelude to the grim drama which 
is now begun. Canadians will do their manful duty. And who will gainsay 
that they will infuse into the performance of that duty just a bit more of 
enthusiasm and vigour because of the inspiration given to them by the 
presence of the King and Queen in the year of grace 1939? 
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Speech of Prime Minister Mackenzie King at the luncheon given by the 
Dominion Government on Their Majesties’ arrival in Canada at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, May 17th, 1939. 


MAY Ir Przasze Your Mayzsty: 


On behalf of the Canadian people, I respectfully extend to Your Majesty and to 
Her Majesty the Queen a royal welcome to your Dominion of Canada. 

We are deeply conscious of the signal honour of being the first of the overseas 
nations of the Commonwealth to be visited by the reigning Sovereign, and of having 
the high privilege of welcoming, in person, our King and Queen. We are proud indeed 
to feel that, in the person of Your Majesty, we have among us, not the symbol, but the 
living presence of the Head of the whole Empire. 

Three and a third centuries ago, unknown, unheralded and unwelcomed, small craft 
crossed the then uncharted seas and sailed up the St. Lawrence to where this morning 
Your Majesty set foot on Canadian soil. Here, these early adventurers raised the 
Fleur de Lis of France and planted the Cross of Christianity. That day was the birthday 
of Canada. Since then, these heights have witnessed other scenes alike heroic and 
historic. 

This afternoon Your Majesty will view the plains where one and three quarter 
centuries ago the soil of Old France in the New World was won for the British Crown. 
The transition gave a firm foundation to the British Dominions beyond the seas. Your 
Majesty will also see the memorial which, in a single epitaph, commemorates the virtues 
of the gallant leaders of the two great races then in conflict —a symbol of the highest 
chivalry, but, even more, of national unity. 

Here, in 1864, after a preliminary conference at Charlottetown, the Fathers of 
Confederation drafted the resolutions which were the basis of the British North America 
Act. By this Act, the Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, were 
federally united under the Crown into one Dominion. On July 1st, 1867, with a constitu- 
tion similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom, the British Colonies thus united 
became the Dominion of Canada. 

To aid and advise in the government of the Dominion, the new constitution made 
provision for a Council to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 

To-day, all the Privy Councillors of Canada have been invited to meet Your Majesty, 
including members of both present and past administrations. It is the first occasion since 
Confederation, apart from the meetings of the first Cabinet, on which all the members 
of the King’s Privy Council for Canada have been brought together. It is the first time 
in the history of Canada, that the Ministers of the Crown and, indeed, all members of 
Your Majesty’s Privy Council, have been assembled in the presence of Their King. 

To-day, as never before, the Throne has become the centre of our national life. 

Under the shadow of the great rock of Quebec, there has passed, in the course of 
years, a continuous stream of men and women, seeking and finding new homes and new 
opportunities in this favoured land. We rejoice in the thoughts that, for a time, our 
King and Queen will follow the path of those adventurers and pioneers. Your Majesties 
will discover not only —as they did — forests, prairies, and mountains, but thriving 
villages, towns and cities, all eager to extend their welcome. We hope there may be 
opportunity as well for Your Majesties to see and to enjoy something of the natural 
beauty of Canada’s many rivers and lakes, its vast spaces, its clear skies and golden 
sunshine, its national parks, its quiet countryside and its peaceful homes. 

We are not unmindful of the sacrifices involved in your long and arduous journeys 
over land and sea, and in parting for the time being with your children — those cherished 
children of the Empire, the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose. May the sincerity 
and warmth of our welcome be some compensation to you during this temporary separation. 
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Your Majesties will find other children in this land longing to press around you, children 
who in turn will hand on to a future generation the memory of a great moment in their 
lives. Here, too, you will be in the heart of a family which is your own; a family of men 
and women of varied stock and race and thought, who, in free association with other 
members of the Commonwealth, but equally in their own way, are working out their 
national destiny. 


We would have Your Majesties feel that, in coming from the Old Land to the 
New, you have but left one home to come to another; that we are all of one household. 
Free institutions and democratic ideals are as dear to the hearts of your people in Canada 
as to the peoples in any other part of the Empire. We regard their preservation and 
perpetuation as the common concern of all. 


May I, in conclusion, be permitted to say that the warmth of the welcome Your 
Majesties will everywhere receive is bound up in a very special way with the admiration 
that all Canadians feel for the qualities of heart and character which you possess — for 
what you are in yourselves. In our daily lives we see exemplified the things we value 
most — faith in God, concern for human well-being, consecration to the public service, 
delight in the simple joys of home and family life. Greater than our sense of the splendour 
of your state is our affection for two young people who bear, in so high a spirit, a respon- 
sibility unparallelled in the world. 


* * * 


Translation of Speech delivered in French by the Hon. Senator Raoul 
Dandurand, P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate, at the luncheon 
given by the Dominion Government on Their Majesties’ arrival in Canada, 
at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, May 17th, 1939. 


MAY Ir Preasze Your Mayzsty: 


It is fitting that you should be welcomed in the capital of New France, and that the 
respectful homage of our whole population should be offered to you and your charming 
Consort in the language of Champlain, who founded Quebec in 1608, and of the descend- 
ants of his heroic companions whose pathways of exploration, as far as the Rockies, will 
be followed by Your Majesties. The explorers and early pioneers of Canada belonged 
to a race which is not unknown to Your Majesty, since you claim, not without pride, 
a common though distant ancestry. 


Indeed, they came directly from that celebrated Duchy of Normandy which gave 
to its leader, William, fifty thousand men for the battle of Hastings which established 
his dominion over England. It was the descendants of these Anglo-Normans who, in 
1760, came to join here their Franco-Norman cousins. 


They no longer spoke quite the same language for, in your island, the language had 
evolved considerably. At first they experienced some little difficulty in understanding 
one another, although some thousands of the French words had retained in English their 
original form. In particular, two words had kept their full significance, two words which 
remained deeply impressed in the Norman consciousness, and which men of the Norman 
race can never forget, two words which they found on your escutcheon: “Dieu et Mon 
Droit.” 


It is their unswerving fidelity to these two essential principles of life, “Dieu et 
Mon Droit”, which has assured their survival. 


Under the aegis of this device, they were able, in changing“their allegiance, to 
exclaim, like the knights of old: “Le roi est mort, vive le roi.” 


So, to-day, without hesitation and from loyal hearts, they greet Your Majesty with 
“Vive le Roi”. 
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Speech of His Majesty King George VI at the luncheon given by the 
Dominion Government at the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, May 17th, 1939. 


I AM deeply moved by your words of welcome to the Queen and myself on behalf 
of the Canadian people. 

I recognize that this moment is historic. It is the first time that a British king has 
crossed the Atlantic. I stand today on the soil of North America. 

Here, in the past two centuries, through loss and through gain, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations has been largely moulded into its present form. 

This is also the first visit of the sovereign to one of his oversea dominions. It is 
fitting that it should be the senior Dominion of the Crown. I am particularly pleased that, 
on the day of my arrival in Canada, I should have the pleasure of meeting, not only my 
ministers, but all the leaders of my privy council in Canada. 

You in Canada have already fulfilled part of the Biblical promise and obtained 
dominion from sea to sea. You are engaged in fulfilling the latter part of that promise in 
consolidating government from the river to the ends of the earth, from the St. Lawrence 
to the Arctic snows. 

The Queen and I are looking forward, with anticipation too great for expression, to 
seeing all we possibly can of this vast country. Particularly do we welcome the opportu- 
nity of greeting the men and women who are its strength and stay, and of seeing some- 
thing of the younger generation so soon to become the guardians of its future. 

(The following passage was delivered in French). 

I wish, Senator Dandurand, to offer my tribute to the ancient province of Quebec 
and to this beautiful old city in the language of the pioneers who brought civilization 
to the shores of the St. Lawrence River. It was here that the door of Canada was first 
opened and that the Canadian nation was born. 


It was here that great exploits were accomplished — leaving records that will ever 
remain glorious for France and Great Britain. It is here that to-day two great races dwell 
happily side by side. The spirit of Quebec is a happy fusion of a progressive spirit and a 
proud tradition. 


It was also from this old section of Canada that great numbers of early pioneers 
set out for the West and Northwest and joined with the sons of the British Isles and of 
continental Europe to make Canada a land of free men. 


It is the blending of the old with the new that makes for a powerful city or nation. 


The union in harmonious accord of the various elements which constitute Canada 
was the ideal envisaged by the Fathers of Confederation. 


I cannot wish for you who hear me a more fortunate destiny than the fruitful and 
happy accomplishment of this noble dream. 


* * ok 


Speech of King George VI to the Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
on the occasion of the Royal Assent, Ottawa, May 19th, 1939. 


HONOURABLE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE: 


Members of the House of Commons: 


I thank you sincerely for your addresses received on my arrival at Quebec. The 
Queen and I deeply appreciate your loyal and affectionate messages. 


I am very happy that my visit to Canada affords me the opportunity of meeting, 
in parliament assembled, the members of both houses. No ceremony could more com- 
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pletely symbolize the free and equal association of the nations of our commonwealth. 
As my father said, on the occasion of his silver jubilee, the unity of the British Empire is 
no longer expressed by the supremacy of the time-honoured parliament that sits at West- 
minster. It finds expression to-day in the free association of nations enjoying common 
principles of government, a common attachment to ideals of peace and freedom, and 
bound together by a common allegiance to the crown. 


The Queen and I have been deeply touched by the warmth of the welcome accorded 
us since our arrival in Canada. We are greatly looking forward to visiting each of the 
provinces, and, before our return, to paying a brief visit to the United States. 


It is my earnest hope that my present visit may give my Canadian people a deeper 
conception of their unity as a nation. I hope also that my visit to the United States will 
help to maintain the very friendly relations existing between that great country and the 
nations of the commonwealth. 


These visits, like the one recently made by the Queen and myself to the continent 
of Europe, will, we trust, be viewed as an expression of the spirit of our peoples which 
seek ardently for closer friendship and better relations, not only with our kith and kin 
but with the peoples of all nations and races. 


Honourable Members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


May the blessing of Divine Providence rest upon your labours and upon my realm 
of Canada. 


Speech of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, on the occasion of the Laying of 
the Corner Stone of the Supreme Court Building, Ottawa, May 20th, 1939. 


AM happy to lay the foundation stone of a building devoted to the administration 
of justice in this great Dominion. 


Perhaps it is not inappropriate that this task should be performed by a woman; 
for woman's position in civilized society has depended upon the growth of law. Canada 
is rightly proud of being a land governed by the rule of law. Her judiciary and the 
members of her legal profession have been true to the highest British traditions of Bench 
and Bar. It is fitting that on these heights above the Ottawa — surely one of the noblest 
situations in the world — you should add to the imposing group of buildings which 
house your Parliament and the executive branch of government, a worthy home for your 
Supreme Court. Henceforth, on these river-side cliffs, there will stand in this beautiful 
capital a group of public buildings unsurpassed as a symbol of the free and democratic 
institutions which are our greatest heritage. 


(The following passage was delivered in French). 


In Canada, as in Great Britain, justice is administered according to two great 
dissimilar legislations. In my native land, Scotland, we have a law founded on Roman 
law; it springs from the same fountain-head as your civil law in the old Province of Quebec. 
In England, as in Canada’s other provinces, common law prevails. At Ottawa, as at 
Westminster, both are administered by the Supreme Court of Justice. To me, this is a 
very happy augury. 

To see your two great races with their different legislations, beliefs and traditions. 
uniting more and more closely, after the manner of England and Scotland, by ties of 
affections, of respect and of a common ideal, is my fondest wish. 
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Speech of His Majesty King George VI at the Unveiling of the National 
War Memorial, Ottawa, May 21st, 1939. 


T is my privilege, as your King, to unveil to-day, in your capital city, the noble 
memorial to Canada’s spirit and sacrifice in the Great War. 

It is almost a quarter of a century since the beginning of the Great War. Four 
years earlier my father had succeeded to the Throne. For many, the memories of the war 
will always have an immediate association with his reign. It has been given to me to-day 
to recall Canada’s part in the great conflict. Fortunately, my task is already largely 
performed, for in the beautiful work of art which I have just unveiled, vivid and enduring 
expression has been given to the spirit of Canada. 


The time and the place of today’s ceremony are not without significance. I am 
not surprised that it has taken many years to bring this memorial into being, and to give 
it this appropriate setting. On the battlefields of Europe, and throughout the Dominion, 
there are many memorials to Canada’s honoured dead. To-day, in her own capital, Canada 
dedicates her national memorial. 


The memorial speaks to the world of Canada’s heart. Its symbolism has been 
beautifully adapted to this great end. It has been well named “The Response”. One 
sees at a glance the answer made by Canada when the world’s peace was broken, and . 
freedom threatened in the fateful years of the Great War. It depicts the zeal with which 
this country entered the conflict. 

But the symbolism of the memorial is even more profound. Something deeper than 
chivalry is portrayed. It is the spontaneous response of the nation’s conscience. The very 
soul of the nation is here revealed. 

Surmounting the arch, through which the armed forces of the nation are pressing 
forward, are the figures of Peace and Freedom. To win peace and to secure freedom, 
Canada’s sons and daughters enrolled for service during the Great War. For the cause of 
peace and freedom 60,000 Canadians gave their lives, and a still larger number suffered 
impairment of body or mind. This sacrifice the national memorial holds in remembrance 
for our own and succeeding generations. 

This memorial, however, does more than commemorate a great event in the past. 
It has a message for all generations and for all countries — the message which called forth 
Canada’s response. Not by chance do the crowning figures of peace and freedom appear 
side by side. Peace and freedom cannot long be separated. It is well that we have, in one 
of the world capitals, a visible reminder of so great a truth. Without freedom there can be 
no enduring peace, and without peace no enduring freedom. 

* * * 


Speech of Queen Elizabeth at the presentation of Colours by Her Majesty 
to the Toronto Scottish Regiment, May 22nd, 1939. 
WO years ago I was glad and proud to become your Colonel-in-Chief. To-day J 
am prouder still, now that I have seen my regiment on parade. 

Ever since I landed at Quebec I have found many proofs of the ties which unite 
Canada and my native Scotland. 

In giving these colours to you, who are a Canadian Scottish regiment, | like to 
think that these bonds may be even further strengthened, and I am confident that to you 
and to those who come after they will always be a symbol of the loyalty and devotion 
to duty which marked the services of this gallant regiment in the last war. I leave them 
with you in the sure knowledge that their honour will be safe in your keeping, and with 
the prayer that they may be an inspiration to you in the future and a symbol of devoted 
service to your regiment, your country and your King. 
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Address of King George, broadcast to the Empire from Winnipeg, May 
24th, 1939. 


O-DAY is Queen Victoria’s birthday, as well as Empire Day, and I am glad that I 
can speak to you on this day amid surroundings eloquent of the Empire’s achievement 
since Queen Victoria was born. Winnipeg, the city from which I am speaking, was no 
more than a fort and hamlet upon the open prairie when Queen Victoria began to rule. 
To-day it is a monument to the faith and energy which have created and upheld the 
world-wide Empire of our time. 


The journey which the Queen and I are making in Canada has been a deeply moving 
experience, and I welcome this opportunity of sharing with my subjects in all parts of the 
world some of the thoughts and feelings which it has inspired in me. 


We often talk of the Old World and the New. It is one of the greatest services of 
the British Empire that it serves to link and harmonize the two. That part of the British 
realm which lies in Europe and in Asia looks back upon many centuries of civilized life 
and growth. That part of it which lies in America, and Africa, and the two great sister 
nations of Australia and New Zealand, has made its place in world society within the 
last hundred years. 


For a long period in history it was the mind of Europe which led the march and 
fixed the aims of progress in the world. But that tide of inspiration is no longer running 
as it did in times gone by. The Christian civilization of Europe is now profoundly troubled 
and challenged from within. We are striving to restore its standards, though the task 
is long and hard. Asia too is changing fast, and its mind is deeply disturbed. Is not this 
a moment when the Old World in its turn might look for hope and guidance to the 
achievements of the New? 


There is one example in particular which North America can offer to other parts 
of the world. A century ago, when Queen Victoria began her reign, a great constitutional 
struggle was in progress in the Canadian provinces. But soon after this time the provinces 
of Canada achieved responsible self-government. Freedom and responsibility led them 
gradually to compose their differences and to cement this noble federation from sea to sea. 


The sense of race may be a dangerous and disrupting force, but English and French 
have shown in Canada that they can keep the pride and distinctive culture which it 
inspires, while yet combining to establish a broader freedom and security than either 
could have achieved alone. 


Nor is that the only chapter in North-American history that deserves consideration. 
Canada and the United States have had to dispose of searching differences of aim and 
interest during the past hundred years; but never has one of those differences been resolved 
by force or by threat. No man, thank God, will ever again conceive of such arbitrament 
between the peoples of my Empire and the people of the United States. The faith in 
reason and fair play, which we share with them, is one of the chief ideals that guide the 
British Empire in all its ways to-day. It is not in power or wealth alone, nor in dominion 
over other peoples, that the true greatness of an Empire consists. Those things are but the 
instruments; they are not the end or the ideal. The end is freedom, justice and peace 
in equal measure for all, secure against attack from without and from within. 


It is only by adding to the spiritual dignity and material happiness of human life 
in all its myriad homes that an empire can claim to be of service to its own peoples and 
to the world. 


I would end with a special word of greeting to those of my listeners who are young. 
It is true —and I deplore it deeply — that the skies are overcast in more than one 
quarter at the present time. Do not on that account lose heart. Life is a great adventure 
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ee every one of you can be a pioneer, blazing by thoughts and service a trail to better 
things. 

Hold fast to all that is just and of good report in the heritage which your fathers 
have left to you, but strive also to improve and equalize that heritage for all men and wo- 
men in the years to come. Remember too, that the key to all true progress lies in faith, 
hope and love. May God give you their support and may God help them to prevail. 


Speech of King George VI at the luncheon given by the Government of 
British Columbia, at Victoria, May 30th, 1939. 


HE Queen and I have crossed Canada from east to west, from ocean to ocean, and 
stand now on the shores of the Pacific. 


Your kind words, Mr. Premier, have set the seal on the wonderful welcome that 
has been given to us at every stage of our long westward journey. 


I thank you for them; and here, at Canada’s western gateway, I thank all those 
thousands of Canadians whom we have seen since we landed at Quebec, for the loyalty 
and affection that they have offered so generously to us both. 


To travel through so grand a country is a privilege to any man; but to travel through 
it to the accompaniment of such an overwhelming testimony of good-will, from young 
and old alike, is an experience that has, I believe, been granted to few people in this world. 


We are deeply grateful for it; we shall never forget it; and the inspiration it has 
given us will hearten and encourage us for the rest of our lives. 


In the course of this journey I have seen the old, settled parts of the Dominion 
which have a long history behind them, and I have seen the newer parts, of which the 
first settlement is still within the memory of living man. When I remember that here I 
am as far from Ottawa as Ottawa is from London, I realize something of the vastness of 
Canada. When I saw the broad plains, changed by the pioneers to the uses of man, and 
the mighty mountain ranges through which they cut their roads, I began to understand 
the qualities of the Canadian people. 


For most of us, the present task must be the development of the heritage already 
secured by those who have gone before. Nevertheless, in this vast land, you have also 
still before you the rewards of pioneering and the prizes of exploration. You have only 
touched the fringes of the great North. Once those northern wilds were considered of 
little value except as the home of fur-bearing animals. Now they are being surveyed 
and mapped, and settled so far as settlement is possible. 


Valuable mines are being worked right up to the Arctic Circle. There in the 
North is a field of enterprise for youth which it will take generations to exhaust. I could 
only wish that it had been possible for me to make a trip into that region which holds 
so much of Canada’s future. 


Here, on the shores of the Pacific, I can realize the position which Canada occupies. 
Her Atlantic windows look to Europe, her Pacific windows to Asia and the Far East. As 
science reduces the barriers of space, this country will become a thoroughfare between 
two hemispheres. Some day the peoples of the world will come to realize that prosperity 
lies in co-operation, and not in conflict. With the dawn of that brighter day, I look to 
Canada playing an increasingly important part in furthering friendly relations between 
the East and West. With the widening of her role of international interpretation will come 
corresponding benefits to mankind. 


aan 


AND THE PEOPLE CHEERED 


Speech of King George on Their Majesties’ departure from Canada; 
Halifax, N.S., June 15th, 1939. 


HE time has come for the Queen and myself to say good-bye to the people of Canada. 


You have given us a welcome of which the memory will always be dear to us. In 
our travels across your great country, we have seen not a little of its infinite variety of 
natural wealth and natural beauty. We have had the privilege of meeting Canadians, 
old and young, of many proud racial origins and in all walks of life. We hope we have 
made many friends among you. 

We have had the opportunity, also, of crossing your border and paying an all too 
brief visit to Canada’s great and friendly neighbour to the south. Our minds and hearts 
are full. We leave your shores after some of the most inspiring and illuminating weeks 
in our lives. 


(The following paragraph was delivered in French.) 


My first duty is to thank you all from the bottom of my heart. In a very short time 
you have enabled us to see many things. We have to thank you not only for your personal 
kindness, but for the perfection of your arrangements. I must say, I think we have almost 
performed a miracle in surmounting the many difficulties presented by covering so vast 
a space in so limited a time. 

I return to England with a new sense of the resources and of the responsibilities of 
our British Empire. I am confident that Canada has before her a development far beyond 
the most optimistic dreams of her pioneers. Her growth in material wealth is fully assured. 
For her sons and daughters, I wish her an even greater growth in the stature of mind 
and spirit. 

I go home with another thought, which is a comfort and an inspiration. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the tropics to the Arctic, lies a large part of the earth 
where there is no possibility of war between neighbours, whose peoples are wholly 
dedicated to the pursuits of peace, a pattern to all men of how civilized nations should 
live together. It is good to know that such a region exists, for what man can do once 
pie do again. By God’s grace yours may yet be the example which all the world will 

ollow. 


* * * 


Speech of Queen Elizabeth on Their Majesties’ departure from Canada: 
Halifax, N.S., June 15th, 1939. 


I CANNOT leave Canada without saying a word of farewell to you all, and thanking 
you for the wealth of affection that you have offered us throughout these unforgettable 
weeks. 

Seeing this country, with all its varied beauty and interest, has been a real delight 
to me; but what has warmed my heart in a way I cannot express in words is the proof 
you have given us everywhere that you were glad to see us. And in return, I want 
particularly to tell the women and children of Canada how glad I am to have seen so 
many of them. Some, I know, came scores of miles to meet us, and that has touched me 
deeply. There were many others, I fear, whom distance, or illness, prevented from coming: 
to these I should like to send a special word of greeting — they have been always in 
my thoughts. 

This wonderful tour of ours has given me memories that the passage of time will 
never dim. To the people of Canada and so to all the kind people in the United States 
who welcomed us so warmly last week — to one and all on this great friendly continent, 
I say: “Thank you. God be with you and God bless you. Au revoir et Dieu vous bénisse.”” 
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Speech of the Rt. Hon. Sir Frank Bowater, Lord Mayor of London, at the 
Luncheon to King George and Queen Elizabeth at the Guildhall, June 23rd, 1939. 


MAY Ir Presse Your Mayegstizs, Your Excettency, Your Graces, My Lorps, 
Lapizrs AND GENTLEMEN: 


I have His Majesty’s permission to rise in order that I may attempt to express the 
feelings which I know are in the hearts of all His Majesty’s subjects to-day. They are 
feelings of deep gratitude to The King and Queen for the historic journey they have 
undertaken and of great joy upon Their Majesties’ return. 


May I say, at the outset, how thankful we are to know that Queen Mary has 
recovered from the effects of the accident which occurred during Your Majesties’ absence, 
and how delighted we are that Her Majesty has been able to honour us with her presence 
to-day. 

Nearly twelve years have passed since the Corporation of London had the honour 
to entertain Your Majesties, as Duke and Duchess of York, upon your return from the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand. On that occasion Your 
Majesties left England in the early part of January and we were separated from you 
until your return six months later. But I can almost say that on Your Majesties’ recent 
historic visit to the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States of 
America we were not separated from you for a single day. The determination of Your 
Majesties to undertake such a heavy responsibility in these confused and difficult times 
has, I know, profoundly stirred the feelings of the Nation, and if only for this reason 
there is not one of us who has not followed with the deepest interest every stage of Your 
Majesties’ journey. Fortunately, modern science has enabled us to receive in our homes 
from day to day a detailed account of the long list of engagements which Your Majesties 
have fulfilled and, more than that, tohear Your Majesties’ voices across the Atlantic Ocean. 


These things serve to remind us how much closer is our contact with all parts of 
the world to-day, and they have given us the exhilarating experience of hearing for 
ourselves the wonderful demonstrations of loyalty by our fellow subjects in Canada and 
Newfoundland and the characteristically generous and warm-hearted reception accorded 
to Your Majesties in the United States of America. I would like to say in the presence 
of His Excellency the Ambassador of the United States of America and the High Com- 
missioner for Canada how deeply we appreciate the warmth of the welcome which 
Your Majesties received. 

We are gathered here to-day, amid the rejoicings of Your Majesties’ subjects, to 
welcome Your Majesties on your return and to offer our humble congratulations on the 
success which has marked every stage of your journey. 

Here in the heart of the Empire we feel especial pride that Your Majesties have 
been graciously pleased to pay this visit to our ancient City so soon after your return, 
when we know full well that you must still be feeling the strain of the heavy programme 


you have fulfilled. 


I am deeply conscious of the honour of being permitted, in the name of the Citizens 
and the Corporation of London, to address these words to Your Majesties upon yout 
return. In so doing, we desire most respectfully to renew the heartfelt assurance of 
our loyal and dutiful regard and to pray that it may please God to promote Peace and 
Goodwill amongst mankind, that Your Majesties may be given years of happiness to 
reign over us. 

Before I resume my seat I would like toread the following cable which has been sent 
to me by the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Mackenzie King. It reads as follows:— 


“The Citizens of Canada desire to join with the Citizens of London and indeed 
of all parts of the British Empire in their rejoicings upon the safe return of The 
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King and Queen after the voyages of Their Majesties across the Atlantic, and their 
visit to the New World. At no time has such a welcome been accorded a reigning 
Sovereign as that which marked the progress of King George and Queen Elizabeth 
across Canada, and Their Majesties’ visits to the United States and Newfoundland. 
In the personalities and purpose of The King and Queen the peoples of the countries 
visited have found the expression of the ideals which they hold in common and 
which they long to see prevail. It will be the prayer of one and all that Their 
Majesties may long be spared to further among men and nations the understanding 
friendship and good-will which with such evident sincerity they everywhere mani- 
fested, and on which, more than all else, depends the well-being of mankind through- 


out the world.” 
x ok x 


Speech of King George at the Luncheon to the King and Queen at the Guild- 
hall, June 23rd, 1939. 


I THANK you, my Lord Mayor —I thank you, ladies and gentlemen — for the 
manner in which you have honoured this toast. 


I thank you also for your recognition of the significance of the long journey that 
the Queen and I have just completed. To us personally it was a momentous and happy 
experience. Historically it was unique in that no reigning Sovereign has in time past 
entered one of the sister Dominions that constitute our British Empire. It is my earnest 
hope that it may also be of some importance in its influence on the Empire’s future destiny. 


We left these shores almost exactly seven weeks ago. During that time we have 
travelled many thousands of miles by land and by sea; we have seen great cities, noble 
rivers, and vast mountain ranges; we have been welcomed, with a sincerity that stirred 
us profundly, by millions of our fellow human beings, in Canada, in the United States of 
America, and in Newfoundland. In the last twenty-four hours that welcome has been 
re-echoed in the land which to us, as to so many of our kindred overseas, will always 
be home. 


The detailed story of our travels is familiar to you through the daily press, the news 
reels, and the broadcasting corporations which, on both sides of the Atlantic, have 
reported it with accuracy and sympathetic understanding. I shall only try here to-day 
to tell you some of the impressions of my journey that remain in my mind. 


The first, and deepest, is that, even in this age of machines and mass-production, the 
strength of human feeling is still the most potent of all the forces affecting world affairs. 
“Over all nations’— as a North American historian has written — “over all nations is 
humanity.” In no part of the world, perhaps, is that truth more evident than inthe 
continent from which I have just returned. Within its geographical limits live men of 
almost every race, of many creeds, of divers political faiths; yet first and foremost they 
are human beings — over them all is humanity. 


I found inspiration, too, in the realization that we in these islands have made a 
helpful contribution to the gradual weaving of that fabric of humanity. That is evident, 
of course, from the pages of history; but which of us has not found that history, and 
geography too, never really live for us until we travel? I was deeply impressed, for 
example, to find our great political testament, Magna Carta, an object of keen public 
interest in the World’s Fair at New York, and at every turn of my long journey it was 
constantly brought home to me how closely interwoven are the threads of our own 
story with those of the development of that newer continent across the sea. Especially 
was this true in Canada. Were you, my Lord Mayor, to find yourself in the City Hall 
of Vancouver, you would see there, on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, some 6,000 miles 
from this Guildhall, an exact replica of the mace which, in this old City of London, is 
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the symbol of your civic authority. The sight would stir the imagination of any man 
who holds your high and ancient office. 


So it was with me. In Canada, I saw everywhere not only the mere symbol of the 
British Crown; I saw also, flourishing as strongly as they do here, the institutions which 
have developed, century after century, beneath the aegis of that Crown; institutions, 
British in origin, British in their slow and almost casual growth, which, because they 
are grounded root and branch on British faith in liberty and justice, mean more to us even 
than the splendour of our history or the glories of our English tongue. 


To see them thus vigorous on Canadian soil could not but be a source of pride to 
me; and I counted it a high privilege to be the first of my line to play some personal 
part in giving them practical effect. In person I presided over the Canadian Parliament 
at Ottawa, and assented to legislation; in person I received the credentials of the new 
Minister of Canada’s great and friendly neighbour, the United States; in person I signed 
the Trade Treaty between the two countries. 


And, even in the loyal enthusiasm shown to the Queen and myself by hundreds of 
thousands of my Canadian subjects, young and old, I thought I detected too the influence 
of those institutions. For it was not alone the actual presence of their King and Queen 
that made them open their hearts to us; their welcome, it seemed to me, was also an 
expression of their thankfulness for those rights of free citizenship which are the heritage 
of every member of our great Commonwealth of Nations. 


It was the desire to serve the ideals of that Commonwealth which led me to under- 
take my journey; to foster its sane and wholesome faith; to show, if I could, that its 
headship, which I have been called upon to assume, exists to-day as a potent force for 
promoting peace and good will among mankind; these were the objects that I, and the 
Queen with me, set out to fulfil. It will be a source of thankfulness to us all our lives 
long if we have in some sort succeeded. 
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Unveiling of the National War Memorial in Ottawa 
Copyright Star Newspaper Service 


<ing George speaks at the 
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At the Parliamentary Dinner in Ottawa Their Majesties, seen here with the Prime Minister, 
show deep interest in the gold flower bowl presented to them on that occasion. 


C.N.R. Photo 


In an open state carriage the Sovereigns rode through their Canadian capital on 
the day of their arrival—C.N R. Photo. 
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Queen 


Her M 


Elizabeth inspects The Toronto Scottish on the Campus 


ajesty is Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment 


of the University of Toronto 
—_Photo by the Montreal Standard 
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From the balcony of the Province Building in Charlottetown, P.E.I., the King and Queen 
return the salute of ex-Service men gathered in the square below.—C. N. R. Photo 


Assistant Commissioner C. D. LaNauze (centre) in attendance upon Their Majesties during 
the Royal visit to the R.C.M.P. Barracks, Regina, Sask. Also seen in the picture are the 
four Mounted Policemen who accompanied Their Majesties throughout the visit to 


Canada. They are, from left to right, Constable R. Portelance Sergt. H. W. H. Williams 
Constable J. C. Coughlin and Constable J. A. LS. Langlois. 
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At Melville, Sask. King George in conversation with Brigadier-General Alex. Ross, Past 
Dominion President of the Canadian Legion, while the Queen captures the hearts of chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike with her famous smile and happy talk 
Canadian Government Photo 


welcomed by a great crowd from 


we 
SCLIN IR. 1enouwey 


At Redditt, North-Western Ontario, their Majesties wet 
all parts of this pioneer district 
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Indian maids and mothers meet the King and Queen at a Northern Ontario stop 


C.N.R Photo 


On board “The Empress of Australia Her Majesty with, left to right, G. 
Gordon Young, George F. Steward and the author. 
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Little Marcelan McEachern captured the hearts of Their Majesties as with 
a curtsy she presented a bouquet to the Queen at Saskatoon. 


C.N-R. Photo. 


a 


At the Garden Party in Government House grounds, St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
author (right) with Miss Noreen Jeffery and Mr. Young. 
168 
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The King presents the Colour to the Royal Canadian Navy 
at a brilliant ceremony in Beacon Hill Park, Victoria. B.C. 


C.N.R. Photo. 


Children extending an enthusiastic welcome to the King and Queen at Wainwright, Alberta. 
C.N.R. Photo. 


Liz 


The historic scene in the station at Washington, D.C., as President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt 
welcome the King and Queen to the United States.—C.N.R. Photo 


The poignant scene at Mount Vernon as King George placed a wreath on the tomb of George 
Washington.—C.N.R. Photo 
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The Queen in earnest conversation with an ex-Service man at Stratford, Ontario.—C NR. Photo 


At Winnipeg. An R.C.MP. officer shields the Queen from the fall 
King, with Premier Bracken of Manitoba at his side, acknowled 


crowd in front of the Legislative Buildings —C.N.R. Photo. 
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